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Prospects for Washington 


"us preliminaries of the Washington talks are now complete. The 
technical experts of Britain and America have already met ; the 
heads of the ECA, Mr Hoffman, and of the World Bank, Mr Black, 
have paid their visits to London ; and Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr 
Ernest Bevin are on the high seas en route for Washington. Behind 
the movements of statesmen, an industrious collecting together of 
factual information and statistical analysis has been taking place. For 
weeks, departments have been absorbed in the compiling of facts, 
the preparing of memoranda, the marshalling of figures. If documen- 
tation could ensure the success of a conference, the Washington talks 
would look promising indeed. 


Conferences, however, do not turn on paper work, however well 
prepared, but on the outlook and convictions of those who attend 
them. On the American side, President Truman has spoken this 
week with the utmost sanity and generosity of his own attitude. He 
welcomes the British delegates as personal friends and fellow workers 
in the vast effort to create “a sound and expanding world economy,” 
and hopes, with them, to preserve the free world both from the 
advances of communism and from the tragic economic disasters 
which between the wars helped to create fascism in Western Europe. 
From the British side, no clear statement of intention has gone 
forth. There can have been few periods in British history, in which 
such urgent problems have met with such unbroken Ministerial 
silence. True there have been scattered comments and hints about 
the brief which the British Ministers are taking with them. But 
they merely add up to a short list of proposals which have become 
familiar enough in the last month or two—dollar economies, cuts in 
Government expenditure (this time, perhaps, meant really seriously), 
commodity schemes for sterling colonial products, encouragement for 
American investment in the colonies, and cuts in the American tariff. 
Such isolated comments and attitudes do not reveal a picture of 
general British policy in the coming talks. The factor which must in 
the last analysis decide the outcome of the conference—what British 
Ministers really feel and think—can only be guessed. 


The guesses are not reassuring. From hints here and comments 
there, from the speeches of Labour MPs, and the reticences of Labour 
Ministers, it is possible to deduce a certain attitude of mind. When 
Mr Nally at Strasbourg blurts out his party’s determination to 
“ defend the British sociat services against a small group of rich 
and unscrupulous Americans,” he is voicing, though in ludicrous 
and wildly exaggerated terms, a reaction to be found in saner heads 
than his. The emphasis is on the word “defend.” The task next 
week, it appears, is to defend various British interests and institutions 
—among them, the British standard of living, British welfare legisla- 
tion, the socialist experiment, and the artificial value of sterling. In 
the same way, the cohesion of the sterling area and even the integrity 
of the Commonwealth, is also to be “defended.” This theme of 
defensive response runs like a thread through the maze of political 
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comment and provides a disturbing clue to the attitude which 
British delegates may assume at Washington. Nor, unfor- 
tunately, is it a vague defensiveness. In recent months 
Government supporters, if not the Government itself, have 
increasingly argued that all these good things must be 
defended against the effects of American action and against 
the impact of American suggestions that British policies—on 
costs, on productivity, on exchange control, on bilateralism— 
may have to be re-examined in the light of conditions in 1949. 


It is easy to see how this mood has grown. For forty 
years, socialists have believed that capitalists were bound to 
seek to destroy a socialist experiment, either purposely or 
by the contagious instability of their free economy. Ever 
since 1945, it has been hard for the more dogmatic sections 
of socialist opinion to accept the idea that the United States 
was not only prosperous enough to help socialist Britain 
but also perfectly ready to do so. When in the spring of this 
year, the slackening of the postwar boom brought a fall in 
American purchases abroad, this was the sign for which 
many of the dogmatists had been looking—the sign that their 
fixed notions were right after all, that capitalism was essen- 
tially unstable and that Britain’s socialist experiment was “ in 
danger” from the United States. Later, as economic diffi- 
culties deepened and as the press of both countries joined 
in the work of interpreting the crisis to each other, the con- 
viction of American hostility grew apace. Today, although it 
is not at all a reasoned conviction, it may prove strong enough 
to create an undercurrent of suspicion at the Washington 
talks. 

‘ 


Nothing would be more disturbing to the success of the 
conference, particularly after the President’s open disavowal 
of American criticisms of British politics. Sound results 
cannot proceed from a faulty diagnosis and if it is in the 
mind of the British delegates to believe that in some way 
their task is to “ insulate ” the welfare state at home and the 
sterling area abroad from the “ unhelpful effects” of Ameri- 
can policy, it will be as though they were entering the con- 
ference chamber standing on their heads. Far from needing 
“ defence” against the consequences of American policy, the 
British economy, its economic links with the sterling area 
and even to some extent its political links with the Common- 
wealth have all in the last four years been maintained and 
underpinned by American assistance. Since 1945, even 
though British exports enjoyed a sellers’ market, even though 
they did not face the competition of either Germany or Japan, 
even though Britain received over five billion dollars in loans 
and aid from the United States, the British economy has failed 
to pay its way. The statistics are familiar, but they are grim 
enough to deserve repetition. Reserves of gold and dollars 
which stood at £664 million at the end of 1946 fell to £512 
million by the end of 1947, to £457 million in 1948, and by 
now have fallen well below £400 million. Throughout that 
period, Britain was not producing or selling enough to 
pay its own way. In other words, the standard of living, 
of welfare, of social services which is enjoyed today has been 
to a considerable extent made possible by American assist- 
ance. Confidence in sterling, upon which the sterling area 
is ultimately based, was maintained by the same means. If 
in the past four years the British people had been left to spend 
only what they themselves had provided and at the same time 
to act as bankers for the sterling area, either their standard 
of living would have been very much lower or they would 
have had to adopt the very measures—increased output, 
lowered costs, a larger volume of more competitive exports 
—that the Americans are urging on them today. 
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If this is true of the last four years, it will be so to an 
greater degree in the future, The sellers’ market has Passed 
Germany and Japan are re-emerging as competitive e. 
porters. If the British make no change in their policy at thi, 
point, it will be only a matter of months before their lag 
reserves are exhausted. Long before that moment, ster 
will have virtually devalued itself ; after it, unemployment 
will soon follow because the country will be unable to 
chase raw materials. The sterling area will disintegrate, since 
its central banker will have closed his doors. The Common. 
wealth itself will be submitted to an economic strain severe 
enough to disturb the loyalty of even its oldest members, Jp 
other words, the disasters of falling living standards, of aq}. 
lapsing sterling area and a disintegrating Commonwealth, 
against which the Government wishes to defend the county, 
are implicit in the policies they are still pursuing. With o 
without American assistance, they will in the near future bk 
compelled to devalue, to cut costs, to increase output and to 
tackle the problem of producivity. The choice is not ther. 
fore between “ accepting American dictation ” and the com 
tinuance of an independent British line. It is between taking 
the steps necessary to make the British economy solvent now 
with America’s active co-operation or taking them in gx 
months’ time in the middle of economic disaster and with 
America perhaps contributing no more than a melancholy 
“T told you so.” 

* 


The conclusion is inescapable. There is only one way in 
which the British people can be genuinely “ defended” 
against the economic troubles that lie ahead. It is by the 
closest and most confident association with the United States, 
If the British people are prepared to play their part in restor- 
ing solvency to their country, there is every reason to believe 
that the United States administration is still ready to cushion 
the process, to soften its hardships and to ensure that 
American policies make the whole process less arduous than 
it would otherwise be. Purchases of raw materials from the 
sterling area at guaranteed prices, backing for extensive 
American private lending, capital developments under the 
President’s Fourth Point—all these are possible means for 
ensuring that, over and above the remainder of Marshall 
Aid, more dollars will be pumped out into the world and 
positive, not restrictive, steps taken to counter the effects 
of the dollar shortage. Such policies will be pursued, and 
pursued generously, as part of a joint enterprise to which 
Britain also contributes its share—though hardly otherwis. 
And clearly it is only in such an enterprise that there can be 
any genuine “ defence ” of British interests, at home, in the 
sterling area or anywhere else. 

If the Washington talks succeed in creating such possibil 
ties of co-operative defence, they will have done much, But 
is defence, a pale, resigned and uncreative word, to have 
the last say? Is nothing more at stake than the defence 0 
certain interests, however politically important, and the hold- 
ing of a line, however economically vital ? Underlying the 
whole British approach, one can detect attitudes of defensive 
ness, isolationism, and undue concentration on i 
problems and difficulties which are unworthy of a gr 
people and may be fatal to the claims they still make to shape 
the future of free society. At the moment, the Brit 
people, irritable and self absorbed, seem incapable of lifting 
their sights, of thinking beyond the dollar gap of today, o 
approaching the Americans in anything more than a spirit 
expediency and self interest. Yet at this moment a 6 
ent approach might have incalculable results. The United 
States stands on the brink of accepting fully the M 
ties of leadership in the free world. ‘The temptations 
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ic isolationism are still strong, and the unexplored 
po try of international responsibility and world leadership 
is new and unfamiliar. But the scene might look very 
fiferent if at this decisive moment the British people, who 
in their time have served a similar function, were to show 
enough generosity and imagination to encourage the Ameri- 
can people in their new tasks. They are tasks fully within 
America’s powers. They deserve the undeviating support of 
the whole British Commonwealth. Now would be the time 
for British statesmen to declare that in the great efforts the 
new policy demands, Britain, no less than America, will, in 
President Truman’s homely phrase, be “ everlastingly at it.” 


Recipe for 


EXT Monday, when the eighty-first Trades Union 

Congress opens at Bridlington, the delegates will have 
before them a special report upon trade union policy and 
the economic situation. Its main conclusion is that unequi- 
socal support should continue to be given by the TUC to the 
Government’s policy of stabilising wages and prices, because 
there is no practical alternative which would give results at 
kast as good. This is a commendable statement in view of the 
uneasy temper of organised labour—there are a dozen reso- 
lutions on the agenda of the Congress criticising or rejecting 
one aspect or another of the Government’s policy on prices 
and wages. Indeed, the economic report, despite its occa- 
sional resort to anaemic and involved language, shows a con- 
siderable advance in courage and honesty. It shows that the 
kadets of the trade union movement, at least, have been 
karning the facts of economic life. It is, on the whole, a fair- 
minded document, less informed by self-righteousness than 
wme of its predecessors. For example, when it speaks of the 
kss than 100 per cent observance of dividend limitation, it 
admits, too, that some wage advances could not be brought 
within the four corners of White Paper policy: 


The General Council have been aware that there would 
be companies which for one reason or another would not 
adhere to the national policy ; but they are similarly con- 
scious of the fact that they themselves are not in a position 
© guarantee that every wage application put forward or 
advance obtained by Trade Unions will be within a strict 
interpretation of the White Paper, or of Congress policy. 


There is a touch of humility here which has not been 
servable in some earlier Simon-pure utterances of the 
TUC. It is matched by a surprising admission of realism in 
iS temarks on prices: “It is true that prices have risen, 
patly in consequence of wage and salary increases... ” 
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This is the spirit that is lacking on the British side, the 
spark of generosity, the gleam of vision beyond the preoccu- 
pations of each recurrent crisis. There is nothing in their 
approach to fire the American imagination, yet no people 
so warmly responds to high ambitions stated honestly and 
simply as the Americans, Without such an appeal the 
Washington talks may achieve some alleviation of the present 
difficulties; with it, they might stand some chance of achiev- 
ing the wider aim that should be theirs—to strengthen the 
foundations of international stability and economic expan- 


sion and to harness a lasting Anglo-American partnership to 
build them both. 


Yesterday 


This new note of candour is not the result of a new policy 
among the leaders of the trade union movement: it is the 
result of being confronted with a situation from which there 
is no escape. The TUC in the past year has still been actively 
concerned with raising the level of real wages—its leaders 
would lose their jobs if they permitted themselves any other 
objective. They have tried all the possibilities (“ .. . the 
General Council felt it was incumbent upon them to raise 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer points in regard to 
purchase tax, cost of living, subsidies, margins, profits and 
dividends . . .”) only to reach the conclusion that there is no 
short road to a rising standard of living for trade unionists. 
When they looked at the purchase tax their examination con- 
vinced them that it was “ from sources other than purchase 
tax that any real contribution to reducing the cost of living 
must be found.” Having drawn blank here, the TUC turned 
to the subsidies to see whether they might be used to foster 
a rise in real wages. But this sacred milch cow also failed 
them. They concluded that subsidies and reliefs in food 
duties of £498,000,000 represented the most that could be 
expected of any Chancellor. They then turned to price con- 
trol to discover if it could be used to secure price reductions, 
only to find that price control was “ substantially effective ” 
and that mere changes in the machinery of control would not 
yield “rapid and widespread price reductions.” 

These are matter of comparatively simple proof. On profit 
margins, the conclusions are more hesitant and suspicious— 
and probably rightly so. A policy of controlling prices on 
the footing that the least efficient firm must be kept in 
business, enables the more efficient firm to sell at a larger 
margin of profit. No method of varying margins according 
to the size or efficiency of firms has been found. Since the 
whole question was too complicated to examine in a matter 
of weeks “as a means of solving the immediate problem of 
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high costs of distribution,” the report urges yet another 
governmental inquiry. The recent cuts in the permitted 
retail price of utility clothing, footwear and household goods, 
which were largely inspired by timely pressure by the TUC 
to secure some result before the Congress met at Bridlington, 
are noted in the repert. But it goes further: “ These price 
reductions will be dependent for complete effectiveness on 
the availability of utility lines. . ... They (the General 
Council) have consistently urged that utility goods should 
be readily available for all would-be purchasers.” In other 
words the pattern of the economy must be so contrived as 
to minimise the pinch that economic stringency exerts upon 
the community, without regard to the damage which pre- 
occupation with utility production inflicts upon the pro- 
duction of high-class goods for export. 


* 


On profits and industrial capital, light bas been let 
into Transport House. A round platitude declares that 
close determination of profits before they are made is not 
practicable. “Excessive profits” are best prevented by con- 
trol of prices (it would be vain to expect a TUC document 
to admit that competition would have the same virtue in a 
more effective measure), not by direct legislation. High 
profits are evidently regarded as “a good thing” in export 
trade for they secure for the country “ the maximum amount 
of foreign exchange.” The fact that a pound is a pound in 
the bank account of an exporter, whether it is earned in hard 
currency markets or in soft option trade with the sterling area, 
surely dilutes the advantage claimed for high profits in export 
trade. And there is good and refreshing sense in the report’s 
further emphasis that “ the rise in the cost of capital replace- 
ment means that an apparent profit is not necessarily available 
as a real surplus from business activities,” and in its demon- 
stration that “ the community ” takes between §0 and 60 per 
cent of all profits as taxation. 

The report dwells with some satisfaction on the statesman- 
ship of the trade unions in co-operating with the Govern- 
ment in its policy of economic stabilisation. Those par- 
ticipating in it are told to take pride in their achievement, 
“the more so inasmuch as there has been no ‘ standstill,’ no 
* wage-freezing’.” Indeed, nearly four million workers 
obtained wage increases in the past six months of 1949, over 
five hundred thousand more than in the comparable period 
of 1948. The report concludes that the policy of wage stabili- 
sation has been a success, and makes what is virtually a 
challenge to any trade union to put forward any alternative 
policy which would fit present economic facts—a challenge 
that is presumably intended to silence the Communists. 


The TUC, then, has made up its mind that what Sir 
Stafford Cripps and others have been saying for two years 
is not bourgeois prejudice but truth. Every effort has been 
made to find some loophole through which the British worker 
could escape from its consequences, and every effort has 
failed. The General Council of the TUC, after long and 
patient coaching, has learnt that “ at this stage a mere general 
increase in money wages could not bring idle resources into 
production, and would, therefore, fail to give a higher 
standard of living than at present ; and, indeed, a substantial 
increase in money wages would, in fact, intensify both our 
internal and external difficulties and thereby have an adverse 
effect upon the general standard of living.” This does repre- 
sent a clear advance in trade union thinking: what was 
reluctantly accepted last year out of loyalty to the Labour 

ment is now asserted as triumphant truth. 
But it would be a mistake, for two reasons, to place too 
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much weight upon this recognition of the truth. In the firs 
place, the General Council of the TUC, as it sadly admit 
is not designed to control its members’ unions, but ahs 
represent their demands. Whether the unions themselye; 
believe these facts to be self-evident will be apparent ney: 
week at Bridlington. Even if the majority of Congress 
accepts them there will remain a broad and wideni 
between the views of the trade union officials and the org. 
nary workman. The TUC has made no progress in resolving 
the dilemma between its traditional functions as a pressure 
group and the Government’s desire to treat it as a head. 
quarters with powers of command. 


* 


In the second place, the report might be entitled 
Recherche du temps perdu for it deals only with on 
fading aspect of economic policy—that of stabilisation, | 
makes a passing acknowledgment that “ in their short-tem 
aspect the country’s economic and financial difficulties have 
worsened in recent months,” but it gets no further tha 
suggesting that dollars and the shattering impact of tw 
wars are responsible. There is nowhere any suggestion that 
something more positive than a policy of stabilisation js 
needed, because there is no realisation that stabilisation cannot 
get prices and costs down and productivity up. It isa 
document which advocates “no change ” when changes are 
urgently needed in almost every basic assumption about 
postwar economic policy in Britain. The situation in the 
winter of 1947-48, when the policies of Dr Dalton had 
actively presented the beginnings of a runaway inflation, 
demanded severe measures of restraint to halt the 
rise of prices and wages. It was possible to argue then tha 
if prices and wages could be stabilised the slowly rising level 
of productivity in British industry would enable Britain 
compete effectively in the world market when Marshall aid 
came to an end in 1952. Time has shown that argument to 
have been too optimistic. Wage stabilisation is still of major 
importance, but it is no longer possible to claim that it alow 
will accomplish the recovery of the British economy. What i 
needed now is efficient and economic production, cos- 
cutting on the grand scale, the restoration of flexibility in 
prices, jobs, and output, which alone will enable Britain to 
compete effectively in the dollar markets. Such a polxy 
finds no echo in the TUC’s report. 


Closely analysed, the report shows that the TUC remains 
wedded to policies of controls, full employment at any cos. 
and neo-Schachtism abroad which have made the British 
economy the least resilient of all the industrial nations. Th: 
recent accentuation of Britain’s export difficulties “ cann0 
be fairly attributed to any action of our Government, 0 
to any slackening of effort on the part of the British peopl” 
But are the actions right, and the efforts well-conceived’ 
“The Congress expects that the Government will contin 
to strive, by every conceivable means . . . to keep price’ 
stable, to finance extensive social services and to improve 
cur capital resources.” But what if the means make i 
impossible to secure the food and raw materials from abroad 
which alone make these things possible ? Confronted wit 
facts, and given enough time, the TUC is capable of reat 
ing the right conclusions and sticking to them with som 
courage. It has cultivated its hindsight to an impress 
degree. But of foresight, there is none. It is satisfied wit 
things as they are—higher wages, stable prices, a 
cost of living, valuable social services, and full employm 
What it has not faced is the problem of securing all te 
aims by independent effort and sacrifice—how, in shott 
prevent real wages from falling. . 
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Indonesia at The Hague 


HE essential fact about the Round Table Conference, 
now meeting at The Hague to decide the future of 
Indonesia, is that it represents the last chance for a truly 
ble settlement, It is an opportunity which observers 
who were in Indonesia when the Dutch police action took 
last December, felt could never arise again. That this 
chance of transferring sovereignty in the atmosphere of 
reason and quite unexpected goodwill now ruling at The 
should, in fact, have recurred is little short of a 
miracle. And it must produce a solution, Neither side has 
any right to let it fail. 

It is clear that the only solution can be a “ real, complete 

snd unconditional ” transfer of sovereignty to a United States 
of Indonesia. This was the purpose for which the con- 
ference was called. And neither side can afford to achieve 
ess, For Mohammad Hatta and the rest of the Indonesian 
delegation, sovereignty is the only possible outcome. They 
regard themselves as their own masters already, and can 
xcept nothing but formal recognition of this fact. Further- 
more, they are under pressure from their own followers. In 
Indonesia trigger-happy forces cannot be kept in suspended 
animation indefinitely, 
Nor can it be expected 
that left-wing Indo- 
nesian nationalists will 
fail to exploit delay. 

On the credit side, 
however, must be 
placed the fact that Mr 
Mohammad Hatta and 
his associates, although 
their records are by no 
means stainless, never- 
theless represent the 
most responsible Indo- 
nesian leadership avail- 
able. Experience has 
wbered them. They 
have learned to 
moderate their de- 
mands on everything a 
‘cept the fundamental principle of sovereignty. They 
represent a nationalist movement in which, unlike some 
hers in South-East Asia, the Communists hold no place. 

was not always so, but it is now. During the past few 
months, the Indonesian leaders claim that 30,000 Communists 
lave either been removed from influential positions, put in 
gol or kept at bay in minor gangs in the hills. 

What the present leaders wish to secure more than any- 
thing is the sort of agreement the Indians achieved with the 

It is a measure of the new Indonesian moderation 
that the example of the British transfer of power haunts the 
rence tables at The Hague. Pandit Nehru has known 
Hatta for twenty years, and Delhi has taken a 
interest in the Indonesian struggle. Many of the dele- 
yr to the Round Table Conference stopped in India on 
Din’? in order to study in detail the methods used for 
$ transfer of power. This is far from the revolutionary 
feared by so many in Holland. The approach carries 
one of statesmanship, 
wee strengthening of the Republican position has 
bes brought about by the measure of agreement achieved 
The F me Republicans and the Indonesian Federalists. 
up in represent those autonomous governments set 
*ereement with the Dutch in the non-Republican parts 
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of Indonesia. Hitherto, they have tended to picture a United 
States of Indonesia in which the Republic could even be 
omitted altogether if it refused to accept Dutch terms. But 
today they are responding cordially to Republican leadership. 
And few realistic observers believe that there can now be any 
question of by-passing the Republicans in order to set up a 
new Indonesia with Federalist help ; the new state of 76 
million people will be built by both groups of Indonesians, 
acting in agreement and together. 

So much for the Indonesian delegation. What of the 
Dutch ? It is indeed no small thing to lose an empire, 
and the Dutch stake in Indonesia is immense. Without the 
vast Dutch investments and trading interests in Java and 
the surrounding islands, the Netherlands standard of living 
would be cut at least by ten and perhaps even twenty-five 
per cent. But events have moved against the Netherlands. 
Six months ago, before the second police action, when the 
Dutch were threatened with an unruly and potentially Com- 
munist Republic, whose leaders appeared to let them down 
after every agreement, there was a great deal to be said for 
their efforts to achieve a settlement by firm action. But that 
time has passed. The 
problem now is for the 
Dutch to recognise the 
# essential facts—that the 
| Japanese occupation 
put the Indonesians 
} into a new frame of 
mind from which there 
is no going back, that 
the two Dutch police 
actions have proved 
that this frame of mind 
_ © 4 cannot be countered by 

| force, and that Hol- 

i land, nevertheless, is 
providentially con- 
| fronted with a group 
of Indonesian leaders 
still ready to do busi- 

~ mess and who have 

turned their backs on Communism. The leading Dutch 
negotiators understand this. By acting on their understand- 
ing, they know that they can help to bring into being a 
prosperous and contented Indonesia, in which the Nether- 
lands would find a profitable and an honourable place, But 
it is still an issue of the Conference whether the enlightened 
Dutch point of view, held particularly by the Prime Minister, 
Dr Drees, and by Dr van Royen, can carry the day at home. 

In a sense this fact cuts across the purpose for which 
the Conference was called—“ to transfer real, complete and 
unconditional sovereignty to the United States of Indonesia 
in accordance with the Renville principles.” There can be 
no denying that there lurks just a hint of doubt in the corri- 
dors of the Ridderzaal about the degree to which the aim of 
the Conference can be taken for granted. For instance, in 
the recent debate in the Dutch parliament—watched from 
the gallery by the first Indonesian arrivals—it was never 
quite certain until Professor Romme, the Catholic leader, had 
actually spoken, whether he would try to limit the “con- 
cessions ” which the Dutch are prepared to make at this 
Conference. 

These hesitations do not necessarily mean that Dutch 
second thoughts will undermine the success of the Con- 
ference. The feadership of statesmen such as Dr Drees and 
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Dr van Royen should be enough to convince a decisive 
majority of Netherlands opinion: that this conference is, in- 
deed, their last chance of effecting a peaceful transfer and— 
which is as important—of ensuring for themselves a con- 
structive and influential role in the new Indonesia which, as 
Indonesian leaders know themselves, will be short of capital 
and skill, of technicians and administrators. The danger is 
rather that hesitations in Holland may compel the conference 
1o proceed at too slow a pace. Already the opportunity of 
opening the conference with a sensational declaration of 
sovereignty has been missed. I1 is essential that the fund of 
good will should not be allowed to trickle away through the 
interstices of technical committees. 


The agenda of the Conference is long and difficult. It 
includes the establishment of a provisional constitution for 
the new Indonesia ; this is something which the Republicans 
and Federalists have yet to work out together, before talking 
it over with the Dutch—and it is to be hoped that they will 
not delay, since failure to have it ready could give a dangercus 
argument to the opposition in Holland. The agenda also 
covers a proposed charter for the transfer of sovereignty, 
provision for a Netherlands-Indonesian Union and agree- 
ments on Dutch military withdrawal, the handing over of 
economic and financial administration, the problem of citizen- 
ship, the status of Dufch civil servants and other subjects. 


Which, if any, of these thorny topics presents the greatest 
tisk of collision ? And what hope is there of settling them 
all in detail within two months, even granted full cordiality 
on both sides ? The way in which each item is tackled will 
depend on the underlying assumptions in the minds of each 
side—whether or not “real, complete and unconditional ” 


Soldiers of 


T is very easy for a visitor to the British Army of the 
Rhine to be misled by superficial impressions. Observ- 
ing the off-duty habits of the Regular Army. the clubs, the 
race meetings, the dances, it is natural to suppose that the 
army has reverted to the leisurely pattern of prewar years. 
But such first impressions are wrong. If the Army of the 
Rhine has a way of life more spacious than its counterpart 
at home or of the war, and if it is smaller and less well- 
equipped than it should be, it is even so more effective and 
more highly trained than any previous peacetime British 
army. Moreover, if there were no other differences—if the 
greatly superior knowledge of the realities of war were not 
evident—the most striking of all differences would still 
remain, that the majority of the soldiers of the Rhine are 
not regulars, but civilians in uniform. 


Within the framework of conscription, the British Army 
in Germany is charged with the main responsibility for the 
training of the national servicemen, and its units contain 
on an average about sixty per cent of national servicemen. 
Boys called up for national service spend a minimum of 
ten weeks in the United Kingdom undergoing first a selective 
system which extracts the potential officers and technicians 
and then a short period of basic training. They arrive at a 
unit of the Rhine Army in batches of about forty every six 
weeks. In the case of infantry battalions, they spend a 
further six weeks undergoing “ continuation training ” in a 
special cadre company organised for the purpose (the period 
is longer in the armoured regiments) and thereafter are 
considered fit to take their place in rifle companies. 


A great deal has been said and written about the dangers 
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sovereignty is, in fact, to be transferted without hesitation, 
The problem of the Netherlands-Indonesian union is pro. 
bably the most potentially dangerous since it is here that the 
scope of the transfer of sovereignty comes starkly into the 
open. It is clear that, whatever interpretations are enter. 
tained in Dutch minds, the Indonesians have oniy one~ 
a union in which their full sovereignty is unaffected and in 
which the monarch is no more than a symbol in the same 
fashion as in India. Closer ties they do not seek unless 
can be of proved economic and social advantage. Al this, 
it must be said, is a vast change from the ideas behing 
previous agreements between the Netherlands and the Indo 
nesian Republicans—agreements to which some Dutch mind 
still hark back. 


In a sense this is conference of details. Yet dealing with 
them will always raise the fundamental principle on which 
the settlement is to be based. Is it really to be uninhibited 
Indonesian sovereignty or not ? Further, it is a Dutch char. 
acteristic to like the written contract ; yet it will be almost 
impossible to reach written agreements on all the necessary 
details in the time available. Thus, if the conference is to 
succeed, a great deal will have to be taken on trust. Step by 
step in this long dispute, Dutch views have proved to be just 
behind rather than ahead of events. Every possible attempt 
to go back to the old Indonesia has now been tried—and has 
failed. Yet at the eleventh hour, a sense of confidence has 
returned. The future depends on seizing the goodwill now 
prevailing at The Hague to build the new Indonesia which 
both sides need. It can be done—of that there is now no 
doubt. But it must be done at once. Extremism in Indonesia 
and reaction in Holland alone profit by delay. 


the Rhine 


of permitting young men to be exposed to the demoralising 
influence of an occupying army in a disorganised country. 
The basis for these fears has now almost entirely disappeared. 
The Rhine Army has in the past two years taken its tt 
sponsibility for the moral welfare of the National Servicemen 
very seriously. The boy’s officer keeps in touch with his 
parents, and a great deal of time and resources have been 
spent in creating amenities superior in quality to anything 
at home stations or in civil life. The training curriculum 
is a rigorous one which leaves the national serviceman 
little time for “ fraternisation.” His pocket money, issued 
in army currency, leaves him—quite unlike his Americaa 
counterpart—about enough for a daily indulgence of coffe 
and doughnuts in the canteen. In any case the standard o 
living of the German civilians in the British zone has now 
well outstripped the living standards of the British Army. 
and the occupying army is now in the odd position of being 
denied access to the ordinary enjoyments of German lift 
by regulations designed to prevent it from consuming scat 
German resources. The national servicemen are not the 
sorely tempted innocents that some observers have a 

to portray. They represent a complete cross-section 
community (with the exception of two of its best elements 
farm workers and miners), with all the moral deficiencies © 
be found among adolescents at home. The Army can ' 
does remove obvious temptations from their path, but si 
training for war is the purpose for which it exists 
which the taxpayer supports it, it is not organised to cu 
although it does curb, such vice, criminality or mere lst 
lessness as ate the result of bad upbringing or environmetl. 
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The utility of the National Servicemen to the Army in 
Germany is more questionable. As has been said, the 
lar Army makes a commendable effort not only to make 
life in Germany safe and tolerable for the conscript, but to 
train him to the highest efficiency that can be achieved in 
the period of his service. Except that the constant needs of 
training keep the regular soldier up to the mark and con- 
tribute to a certain extent to his own efficiency, the National 
Serviceman gives very little in return. He spends some- 
thing over a year in Germany and emerges into civil life 
with a definite idea that he has discharged for ever his 
military obligation to the community. It is true that the 
conscripts who have been called up since the beginning 
of 1949 must spend four years in the territorials: but in 
the present state of the Territorial Army, it is doubtful if 
this will be of any great military value. To this extent the 
Regular Army is at the present moment spending its time 
turning out young men who may be slightly better citizens 
by reason of their period of national service, but who, sup- 
posing war were to come in 1955, would by no means be of 
immediate use to the army, 


The continuing element in the Army—the regulars—upon 
whose standards and efficiency depend the quality of National 
Service training and the preparedness of the whole Army for 
wat present a more complex picture. In a unit of the Rhine 
Army the regulars provide almost all the non-commissioned 
officers above the rank of lance-corporal and all the officers 
above the rank of second lieutenant. In addition the units 
must find from their regular strength the officers and men 
to tun all the numerous odd employments connected with 
amy administration. Each battalion is at the mercy of the 
postwar system by which regiments of infantry are grouped 
by counties or regions and their officers and men regarded 
w interchangeable. If one or more battalions become alerted 
for a task of higher priority than Germany, then officers 
and men from Germany will be creamed off to fill it. In 
balancing the continued widespread commitments of the 
British Army with the smallness of available manpower, 
this is perhaps the best compromise that any Adjutant- 
General can make, but it creates a shifting and unsettled 
umosphere in a unit which militates against efficiency, and 
ts as. a deterrent to regular recruitment. 


_ The difficulties of the Army of the Rhine in girding itself 
m0 an Operational force while being the main training 
sound for National Servicemen, reinforce the thesis ex- 
pressed in The Economist and in many other places, that 
vhile Britain must for political and diplomatic reasons con- 
tmue to have conscription, it is extremely difficult to create 
‘mobile army—however small—that is fit for war. What 
Swrong is not conscription but the size of the Regular Army, 
and what is needed is to raise the level of the Regular Army 
ts present level of about 180,000 to somewhere in 
tegion of 250,000 and then gradually to reduce the 
kagth of national service until it becomes six to ten months 
mensive primary training in the United Kingdom before 
Passing the conscripts on to a vastly more efficient Territorial 
+ Until that is possible eighteen months represents a 

fir more useful period of National Service than twelve. 


Bat in discussing the methods by which a larger Regular 
can be achieved, it is very easy to be over optimistic 
effect of the various incentives of higher pay, 

able accommodation, and better conditions of service. For 
and responsible young men, the Regular Army competes 
with civil life, and any future revision of the induce- 
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ments to recruitment must take account of that. Distrust of 
the future and of the Government’s intentions has caused 
many men, officers and other ranks, to leave the Army who 
with a little encouragement would gladly have made it their 
life’s profession. Any future attempt to attract good men for 
the army will be much more costly and laborious than would 
have been the case if a generous and rational system of pay 


and conditions of service had been instituted immediately 
after the war. 


* 


The British Army of the Rhine has the duty of 
discharging three irreconcilable tasks. It is still an 
occupying force and must provide the teeth for the 
policies of the Control Commission which are unpopular or 
openly resisted by the Germans. It must transform the 
bulk of the National Service intake from raw recruits into 
trained soldiers. And finally, it must train itself to defend 
the North German plain, the traditional military high road 
into western Europe. 


If the first task, the occupation of Germany, had been as 
formidable as appeared likely in 1945, the other two would 
have been impossible. But the collapse of all German resist- 
ance, coupled with the course of international politics, has 
enabled the British Army to accomplish by its presence what 
it would have found extremely difficult to achieve by force 
majeure. Problems of internal security still exist and will 
continue to do so at least as long as dismantling goes on, 
but the wide dispersion of military units throughout the 
zone, at the expense of their proper tactical disposition, 
has prevented trouble at a cost to military efficiency which 
could be quickly redeemed in the event of impending 
hostilities with the Russians, 


As regards the training, the Rhine Army has had to recon- 
cile the needs of the National Servicemen, which require 
that regiments and battalions should really be instructional 
camps, with the need to train the units and formations them- 
selves in mobile warfare. A year ago, the needs of the 
National Servicemen were regarded as paramount, and the 
Army was losing its feeling for real operations. But now 
that the period of conscription has been lengthened to 
eighteen months, the training curriculum for National Ser- 
vicemen is less strained and it has been possible to make 
considerable progress in dovetailing the two programmes. 
This year’s training programme culminates in October with 
divisional exercises, which, though very circumscribed by 
wartime standards, will give formation commanders in the 
Rhine Army (including its western European components) a 
genuine exercise in the realities of war. The British zone, 
regarded not as a front line but as a vast training ground, 
an extension of Catterick or Aldershot, has advantages which 
cannot be found in England. The barrack facilities are far 
better even in Berlin and the old Wehrmacht training area 
at Senne Lager is better equipped and laid out than any- 
thing in England. 

Finally, there is the real operational role which has 
emerged out of four years of diplomatic controversy—the 
holding of the most vulnerable. sector of the front line of 
western Europe. Though it is small and hampered by the 
contradictions in the tasks allotted to it, the Rhine Army 
is growing more confident that, provided it could obtain, 
if the need arose, really effective air support, it could provide 
a very respectable deterrent to any threat from the east. 
But this feeling of confidence among soldiers that the best 
could be made of a desperate situation is no substitute for 
a defence policy based on the realities of the cold war. 
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The Age of Anxiety : 


“The British people, with a quiet and unflurried resolution 
as strong as anything in their history, have determined that it 
is better to fight a war than to yield an inch on a principle 
that has become one of national honour and national safety.” 
So ended the first leader in The Economist of Saturday, 
September 2, 1939, and on the following day, ten years ago 
today, the population of London put that unfiurried resolution 
to its first test by trooping quietly to their shelters as the 
unforgettable, unforgotten notes of the air raid siren entered 
upon their long domination over the lives of the citizenry. 

The war has had two curious effects upon the minds of most 
people. The last decade has involved for almost everyone, 
except Mr Churchill and a few others, such great periods of 
boredom, frustration and routine that time has become fore- 
shortened and one war year entangled in the memory with 
another. But if in one sense 1939 seems yesterday, in another, 
the distance that divides 1949 from 1939 Seems not ten but a 
hundred years. In retrospect the 1930s—one of the least agree- 
able, fruitful or honourable decades in British history—becomes 
too easily invested with the aura of a golden age, the Jast flicker 
of the douceur de vivre. Both these effects are together present 
in much of the political, economic and social thought of today, 
and together they perhaps account for many illusions upon 
which such thought is apt to build. Now that ten years have 
passed, now that a generation that were small children in 1939 
have grown to manhood, it will perhaps be possible to escape 
from the thraldom of 1939 and to see the past in a more even 
perspective. 

It is as well that the British people had no inkling in 
September, 1939, of the ardour, the horror and the bitterness 
of the decade which lay ahead of them, for no people, however 
great their fortitude, could have braced themselves for an ordeal 
as great and as prolonged as it in fact became. It is the 
merciful capacity to live for the moment which has saved the 
morale of the British nation as well as producing a well-nigh 
insoluble economic problem for its postwar leaders. In 
moments of bitterness it is easy to see the past ten years as the 
rise and fall of one cherished illusion after another: that Hitler 
would run out of oil or that the Germans would revolt ; that the 
wartime spirit of community would resolve class differences 
for ever; that the Russians would become a friendly and 
democratic ally in peace-time ; that the United Nations would 
be different from the League of Nations ; or that the American 
loan and Marshall Aid would overcome the cataclysmic change 
in Britain’s economic position. But there is no panacea and 
the British people are with infinite slowness becoming aware 
of what it means to reap the harvest of a timid foreign and a 
negligent economic policy in the years between the wars— 
“the long week-end” of their history. 


* * * 


The Assembly Asserts Itself 


After three weeks’ work, it is clear that the European 
Assembly at Strasbourg has gained confidence and started 


_ to feel its potential strength. M. Spaak has declared that he 


is more than satisfied with the results achieved so far, and out 
of this surge of confidence has grown the determination to 
see that the end of the Assembly does not mean the end of 
all its activities until it is summoned to meet again next year. 
The delegates feel that it should provide itself with organs 
of continuous association which could study, represent and 
defend European interests all the year round. 

It seems clear that at least two permanent bodies will emerge 
from the Assembly—the first, a Steering Committee composed 
of the President, the five Vice-Presidents, and representatives 
of all the nations concerned, will meet regularly throughout 
the year and exefcise continvous oversight over the political 
problems which in théir view deserve European, as opposed 
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1o a purely national, consideration. It is also likely that an 
economic department will be established, which wil] be 
expected among other things to establish Close links with the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation in Paris, 

The work of the last weeks, described on page §09, has 
not only brought confidence, it has also brought delegates face 
to face with the genuine problems, and put squarely befor 
them the question whether there really is a European solution 
to any of them. The sharpest difficulties have naturally arisen 
over Europe’s disturbing economic plight and although the 
report of the Economic Committee has not yet been debated, 
the general aspect of its recommendations is beginning 1 
become clear. The majority of its members genuinely believe 
that greater unity in Europe is essential to survival. They also 
believe that the first step in this direction must be to achieve 
the interchangeability of European currencies, and the next, 1 
create a low tariff area in which the overseas dependencies, 
and if possible, the British Dominions, would be included, 
There is also considerable support for the idea that on the basis 
of this move towards unity, the European nations should nego- 
tiate with America, not as separate governments, but as a single 
organised body. 

It is no use pretending that the British Labour delegates 
do not find these suggestions embarrassing. Strong moves 
towards devaluation, or the removing of trade barriers can be 
construed as attacks upon British policy and planning. Feeling 
ran so high in the discussions on devaluation that one of the 
Belgian representatives is reported to have stalked out of the 
session in which the British Labour members refused to have 
devaluation even discussed. Nor is the proposal of general 
negotiation with the United States altogether welcome, sinc 
the British feel that they are in a special position, vis-d-uis the 
United States, and wish to do nothing to weaken it. Thus, 
however much Strasbourg may have opened in an atmosphere 
of academic goodwill, its thorough examination of European 
problems is bringing to light problems and conflicts which 
are not academic at all. 

ca * x 


Marshall Aid Allocations 


The Organisation for European Economic Co-operation 
has not had to accept the ignominy of defeat in the task of 
dividing Marshall Aid for the year 1949-50. ‘The recommen- 
dations of the Committee which had previously been charged 
with this task had been found unacceptable, mainly by the 
United Kingdom. The responsibility of drawing up a com 
promise solution was then given to two men, Baron Snoy, th 
Belgian Chairman of the Council, and M. Marjolin, the 
Secretary-General of OEEC. Their findings have been 
accepted by the Council of OFEC. Their decisions on the 
distribution of aid, for the year to June 30th next, together 
with comparable figures for 1948-49 are shown in the a 
table :— 

ALLOCATION OF MARSHALL AID m 
1948-49 1949-50 


Ns its eich Bineikg’ 215,200,000 174,000,000 
Belgium-Luxemburg ..... 247,900,000 312,000,000 
Denmark. ....:.......00: 109,100,000 91 000,000 
Meahosviiseii wh icsuich. 980,900,000 704,000,000 
Germany (Trizone)...... 509,800,000 348,000,000 
et... 144,800,000 163,000,000 
Sie) Ui EK 78,300,000 47,000,000 
Ronee esceceuinenicewd 5,200,000 7, 
Oh hl a ie 555,500,000 407,000,006 
Netherlands ............ 469,600,000 309,000, 
MRIS Sociis «ak sive cose 83,300,000 pep onr4 
PPOMMOD: i ek <5. 0's + ¥5.o 0 se None 33,000; 
TOURS Sis Sade elcctees 46,600,000 48,000.08 
Werle iss is cecnsdcie. 39,700,000 61,000, 
NN gee at ee 17,800,000 17,000, 
United Kingdom ........ 1,239,000,000 962,000,0 


‘From ‘New York Hevald Tribune,” Paris Edition 
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The allocation to the United Kingdom has been raised from 
the figure of $850 million which had previously been suggested 
and vehemently rejected, to $962 million. The British share 
yndergoes the biggest cut compared with last year’s allocation. 
The cut is even bigger in relation to the figure of $1,500 million 
to which the British request had been pushed following the 
emergence of the sterling-dollar crisis. Given the fact that 
most of the ERP countries’ dollar deficits have grown and 
that the amount available for allocation has at the same time 
been cut from the 1948-49 allocation of $5,000 million to 
$3,377 million, some disappointment was bound to occur. The 
findings of the “ two wise men” would seem to represent as 
reasonable a compromise as could be secured in the extremely 
fificult circumstances created by the growth of appetite for 
dollars and diminution of the total out of which to fill the 
clamant mouths. 


Final judgment on allocations of aid cannot be passed until 
nt has been reached on the contributions and drawing 

rights that will be exchanged between ERP countries for the 
scond year of the Intra-European Pa,ments Scheme. 
As in the case of the first version of that scheme, the con- 
ditional grants which will be made by ECA against contribu- 
tions to other ERP countries will be taken out of the general 
allocations which have now been agreed by the OEEC Council. 
It is, therefore, only after full details of the amounts of these 
contributions and drawing rights are known that it will be 
possible to calculate net figures of effective aid which each 
participant will derive from the Marshall plan in the year 


1949-§0. 
* * 


Soviet “ Peace ” Campaigning 


The Russians are a strange people—or perhaps it would 
be fairer to say that the Russian Government most obviously 
lacks a sense of humour. This week, with the tenth anniversary 
of the German war upon them, their Communist parties are 
organising peace ballots and peace days all over Europe. In 
France, for instance, nine million votes for peace are to be 
cillected on the “ anniversary of the bioody Hitlerite aggression 
ainst world peace in 1939.” Do the Russians therefore 
forget, or, at least, do they hope that everyone else will con- 
reaiently forget, thar on September 3, 1939, they were Hitler’s 





a ers in a non-aggression pact and were within a few weeks 
long this same “bloody Hiilerite monster” in a joint 
partition of Poland ? 


ean! incongruity underlies the peace conferences which 
ng held for the young in Budapest and for the not-so- 
Mung in Moscow. When ail these eager people take oaths in 
of peace or pledge themselves to “strike down the 
hanes,” it can only be assumed that neither they nor 
Pitts Moscow feel the least embarrassment over the fact 
at the present moment, there is only one campaign of 

. watmongering in progress, and that is the Russian 
Smpaign against Jugoslavia. Under the doves and peace 
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banners of the Cominform, this particular manifestation of the 
war spirit continues unabated. This week yet another Note, the 
same in substance, though more abusive in tone, has been dis- 
patched from Moscow to Belgrade, once agan accusing Tito 
of sacrificing Carinthia to “western imperial.sm,” and once 
again declaring the open hostility of the Soviet Union. 


How serious is the threatening tone in the Russian Notes ? 
Does it in fact mean war? It is still not possible to answer 
the question. Russiaa policy certainly indicates “ all mischief 
short of war,” and there is some evidence that anti-Tito Com- 
munists in Istria—they may well be in the main Italian, and 
affiliated to the Italian Communist Party—have succeeded in 
dynamiting a number of trains and ships and have dealt a most 
serious blow to the Jugoslav economy by blowing up the only 
refinery in the country at Fiume. But violence and internal 
sabotage, far as they are from the peaceful ways advocated 
with such ardour from Moscow, do not constitute invasion. An 
actual physical attack is still in doubt. There are rumours of 
troop concentrations in southern Hungary and in Rumania, 
opposite the flat plain of the Voyvodina, which could not 
easily be defended against strong mechanised forces, but there 
have been no counter movements of troops in Jugoslavia and 
for the time being it looks as though Marshal Tito may deter- 
mine to seek another form of defence—the defence of publicity 
and world opinion. A strong Jugoslav delegation is to attend 
the forthcoming United Nations Assembly and Jugoslavia may 
arraign Soviet Russia before the Security Council. 


* * * 


Farming Extravagance 


The eleventh report—om agricultural services—of the 
Select Committee on Estimates (HMSO, 9d.) paints a black 
picture of extravagance and mismanagement. The net cost to 
the Government of its food production services, initiated 
during the war and mainly carried out by the county agricul- 
tural executive committees, was stated in the Civil Estimates 
as nearly £40 million for 1948-49, a figure which is expected 
to decrease to just over £32 million for the current year. This 
large Government expenditure represents the net oost of 
assisting food production by the hiring out of machinery, the 
provision of gang labour, the destruction of pests, and the farm- 
ing of requisitioned land. 


The worst feature disclosed by the report is the chaotic 
manner in which public bodies have kept their books. The 
accounts of the various services rendered by county committtes 
have been so muddled together that it must have been difficult 
for the committees themselves to know what any given service 
was costing the taxpayer. Again, no separate capital estimates 
were kept ; thus a committee, which let its stock of machinery 
deteriorate rapidly with no provision for replacement, might 
nevertheless show an apparent profit. For a Government 
which is singularly given to lecturing private enterprise on 


business efficiency to countenance such practices is extra- 


ordinary. 


The agricultural committees have had, it is true, a difficult 
task. Their provision of certain services has been vital to the 
expansion of food production ; for instance, many farmers could 
not have embarked on cereal production without the assistance 
of machinery and gang labour from a county committee. Much 
of this work is bound to involve a financial loss, and until 
recently little pressure was put on the committees to temper 
their undoubted zeal with a measure of financial discretion. 


* 


The Select Committee proposes drastic remedies. The 
machinery and gang labour services should be progressively 
terminated ; pest destruction services should be reduced in 
scope ; and no drainage contract should be accepted which 
involves a loss. In its right-minded zeal for economy the Select 
Committee may even have gone too far. The Ministry of 
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Agriculture believes that large numbers of small farmers are 
dependent on the machinery service, and that its removal might 
affect up to one million acres of arable land. Any agricultural 
committee which is capable—as some may be—of carrying on 
this service at a low cost should be encouraged to do so. 


The agricultural committees are also responsible for farming 
direct or letting over 400,000 acres of requisitioned land. Since 
much of this land was taken over because of its poor condiuon, 
ut is not surprising that considerable losses—put at £1,418,000 
for 1947/48—have been incurred in its management. The 
Government has been much too slow to decide which of this 
land it means to acquire permanently and which to hand back 
to its original owners. The Select Committee’s verdict is that 
remarkable results have been produced on marginal or near- 
marginal land, “but only at an exorbitant cost in fertilisers, 
manpower and machine power.” ‘There is a lesson here for 
those, including many members of agricultural committees, 
who are still pressing for the intensive development of un- 
suitable land, regardless—in this as so many other matters—of 
the cost. 

* * * 


End of the Beginning in Ulster 


“Civil and religious liberty” is an Orange toast and an 
Orange boast (writes a correspondent in Belfast), yet, since the 
Northern Ireland Parliament began to function in 1922, Special 
Powers Acts have been part of its ordinary code of civil law 
and constituted a genuine threat to the British conception of 
civil liberty. For many years the basis on which civil liberties 
could be built did not exist. The Northern Ireland state was 
born amid bloodshed, and, for long, rioting and terrorism were 
part of the daily routine of many of its citizens. No govern- 
ment could have been expected to maintain order without 
special powers. 

The fundamental mistake made for many years by the 
Government of Northern Ireland was not the arrogation of 
such special powers and the use of them with almost Prussian 
efficiency ; it was the deliberate alienation of the Nationalist 
minority. Despite the truculence of their one-third minority, 
tactful administration and generous leadership would have 
avoided turning the knife in the wound. But such a policy 
was beyond the powers of the triumphant Unionist Party in 
the pre-war years. Fear of that large and irreconcilable 
minority did not allow of wise and generous action on the 
part of the Unionist Government, a government with a rebel 
mentality itself—1912 is not a distant date, at any rate in 
Northern Ireland, where 1690 is still a memory. 

Now, in the plenitude of its power and fortified by recent 
British legislation, the Government of Northern Ireland has 
revoked many of the Orders made under the Special Powers 
Act. No doubt some members of the Government are mainly 
concerned with English, American and world opinion, but 
this is not the full explanation. The recent election revealed 
clearly the extent to which a sizeable bloc of Northern Ireland 


* Nationalists are mentally detached from the South. Anti- 


partitionism is not a living issue in Belfast. Bread and butter 
is. Republicanism is not the creed of the small marginal far- 
mers just north of the border. Subsidies and allowances have 
become part of their economic and social life. The Govern- 
ment has wisely begun to woo, and perhaps to win, a measure 
cf support from these Nationalist groups. 


The bitterness with which some of the Dublin dailies have 
attacked the revocation of these Orders suggests fear. Not 
only have anti-Partitionists been robbed of a useful weapon and 
effective slogans—“ The Police State,” “The Oppressed 
Minority ”"—but in addition the spectre that has long haunted 
their minds has begun dimly to take shape. A Unionist Party 
bent on preserving the link with Britain rather than maintain- 
ing Protestant supremacy would commend the support of many 
Northern Nationalists. A broadly-based Commonwealth or 
Imperial Party in Northern Ireland might in time command the 
support of a majority of the Irish people. Even in Northern 
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Ireland politics cannot remain frozen for ever. P the 
end of the beginning in the evolution of Northern Ireland 9 
a united country has been reached. Certoinly many people 
Unionist and Nationalist alike—are aware that a subtle change 
in the political climate is taking place. 


* * bY 


The BBC and the Unions 


The BBC is a large public corporation employing som 
ten thousand people, engaged in activities as far apart a 
electrical engineering or catering, on the one hand, and staf 
producers and announcers on the other. This has 
presented a problem from the point of view of staff relations 
Should all these mulufarious forms of employment be farme 
out to the great variety of outside unions—their activities the, 
being co-ordinated by some sort of joint council—or should the 
BBC be regarded as a branch of industry in itself, and therefore 
able to form its own union to represent all types of work and 
activity ? 

The last report on BBC activities, the Ullswater Report of 
1936, decided that the most appropriate form of staff repe- 
sentation would lie in the latter concept, and ingly 
recommended the formation of a Staff Association, to cover 
all people permanently emplyed by the BBC. After som 
delays, prolonged by the war, the Staff Association came imo 
being, achieved a membership, it is understood, of over §0 per 
cent of the BBC staff, and was recognised by the Governors 
of the BBC as the proper body to represent their employees. 
In all branches, standard union rates have been paid, but th 
machinery of negotiation has been with the Staff Association, 


Unfortunately, the Trades Union Congress has taken th 
Opposite view, and when the question of staff representation in 
public corporations has come up, for instance, in civil aviation, 
it has preferred the splitting of employees among the appr 
priate unions and the formation of a co-ordinating central body. 
In parenthesis, it can be said that the National Union of Min 
Workers appears to dissent from this view, for their aim is 
to create a union co-extensive with the industry. 


For some time, the trade unions have been pressing th 
Governors of the BBC to alter their policy, and negotiation 
have dragged on over two or three years, but no agreement his 
been reached. On the one hand, the Governors of the BBC 
have felt that, having set up a Staff Association on a mandate 
from the Ullswater Report, they could hardly reverse thei 
policy without receiving a fresh mandate. Their view is that the 
matter should be examined by the Beveridge Commission of 
Enquiry. On the other hand, the TUC has insisted that th 
BBC should not expect to be the exception to the genet 
rule now established, as it claims, throughout the whole field d 
industrial relations. 


It does not seem, however, that the TUC is ready to wal 
until the Beveridge Committee can make its report. The Ass 
ciation of Cinematograph and Allied Technicians, who have 
members among the television cameramen employed by the 
BBC, have announced that since there is no machinery {ot 
the negotiation of wages within the BBC, they must put the 
disputed wage claim before the Minister of Labour. There the 
matter rests. If other unions, also with membership inside the 
BBC, follow suit, Mr Isaacs may find himself compelled t 
intervene, not in a matter of wages, but on an issue of principle. 


* * * 


Scotching the Finnish Strikes 


Tension is still high in Finland. Tae task of the So 
Democrat Government in controlling the Communist sti 
is like the act of squeezing a balloon that has not been oF 
pletely deflated. A little easing in one place 

increased pressure in another; and there is always : 
chance that the balloon will go off with a bam ” 
it is now in Finland. Things are going better in the - 
areas of dispute among the timber workers at Kemi 
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dockers. But the strike early this week of the workers in 
important shipyards at Turku is in some ways a more serious 
development than the earlier though more violent outbursts 
of the first phase of the present Communist offensive. Riots 
and disorder are primarily the internal] affair of the state. Rut 
the failure of the shipyards, which are now idle, to deliver their 
quoia of reparations 10 Russia becomes a matter of international 
concern. 

Very severe fines could legally be imposed by the Russians 
under the Peace Treaty. In the event of continued default, 
direct intervention in Finnish affairs is conceivable on the 
pretext of ensuring due deliveries of reparations goods. It is 
this possibility that responsible opinion in Finland has always 
feared. The Finnish Communists though a nuisance are by 
themselves of slight account, being fairly numerous but badly 
led. It is in the pretext their actions could provide for Russian 
interference that the danger lies. 


It is likely that the Communist strike offensive would have 
concentrated on the reparations industries in Finland, had it 
not been precipitated by the labour unrest which followed the 
sudden and considerable devaluation of the Finnmark early 
in July. But this very unrest means that, even if the Com- 
munists’ hands were to some extent forced—and that would 
explain the surprising delay of nearly a month n mobilising 
support for the Kemi strike—the prospects of keeping the strike 
simmering are greater than if it had been a Jater, but more 
purely Communist, outbreak. And the split of the Finnish 
Federation of Trade Unions into non-Communist and Com- 
munist unions bodes il] for the future of labour relations in 
Finland. 


* * * 


Albania and “Free Albania ” 


The traveller by air-liner from Rome to Athens can, in 
present summer weather, enjoy the sensation of munching 
a western sandwich while gazing without stint into Albania. 
But he can get no closer. All frontiers except that into 
Bulgaria are sealed with 20 kilometre “ forbidden zones.” Of 
the western powers, only the French and the Italians are 
diplomatically represented in Tirana. It is therefore difficult 
to confirm the growing volume of tales about the difficulties of 
the A)banian premier, Enver Hoxha. Naturally, they reach the 
cutsiGge world via his enemies who have increased in number 
since the fighting in the Grammos mountains brought the 
Greeks to his border and increased the chances of interviewing 
“ barefoot, tattered Albanian deserters.” But there is a good 
deal of other evidence that his regime is less secure than it was. 


His former dependence upon Jugoslavia and the extent 


to which he burnt his boats when Moscow broke with Tito, 
was described in The Economist of January 1st. Possibly 
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he calculated that he could afford the gesture because 
Tito would not last. Possibly he relied entirely on his belief 
that supplies of necessities would somehow arrive from Russia 
pending the establishment, with Russian aid, of industries jn 
Albania. Clearly the Russians wanted him to think them 
powerful and reliable friends. They took the trouble to te. 
lease a railway engine from Rumanian stock so as to ensure 
that Albania’s first railway line—the Durazzo-Tirana servige— 
could puff into the capital on the 31st anniversary of the found. 
ing of the Red Army, February 23rd. Its Rumanian Markings 
were scarcely noticed by the admiring populace. Moscow was 
at pains to entertain Albania’s large trade mission lavishly, in 
the highest Moscow circles and for a whole month in March. 
Shipments of goods are being sent by sea from Russia, 


However, there are drawbacks to the Russian programme 
The Russians are in a hurry to use the technical knowledge 
of the 3,000 engineers «nd other experts whom they supplied 
to replace the Jugoslav advisers whom Hoxha had sent home. 
Their deliveries, therefore, have been primarily of machinery 
in fulfilment ef Albania’s two-year plan—principally for oj] 
drilling and pumping, but also for a textile factory at Tirana, 
a second railway line in the north, and a hydro-clectric power 
station. They have not delivered the everyday necess'ties that 
Albania used to get from Jugoslavia: notably foodstuffs, 
clothing and refined oil. The need for these is now immense, 
and prices for manufactured goods of everyday use are beyond 
the reach of any peasant purse. Russian shipments fell of 
in June and July, but perhaps only because less has been sent, 
Jately, from Russia through Albania to the Greek guerillas. 


* 


Albanians love success and are quick to change sides if 
ihey suspect failure. It is doubtful if, upon empty stomachs, 
they appreciate the stock success stories of Russian pattem 
with which they are being fed—prodigious Stakhanovite effor 
by a soap-worker at Berat, the oil target exceeded by 102 pet 
cent, and the chrome target by 152 per cent in the first half of 
1949 ; increase of sown area in 1948, 180 per cent over that 
of 1947. Meantime they are hearing siren calls from. two 
directions. One is from the north, where a Tito-type Com- 
munism is advocated by elements who do not like the souther 
preponderance in Hoxha’s government, and who are being 
encouraged by their tribal connexicns, the Albanians in Jugo- 
slavia. The other is from Rome, Paris, London and New 
York, where a Commitice for Free Albania has announced its 
formation. Its chairman is Midhat Frasheri, a former premier 
with a wide knowledge of world affairs, and it includes another 
ex-premier Koca Kotta, and Abas Kupi, the guerilla leader 
who harassed Mussolini. Men of this stamp would not show 
their hand without moncy at their back and good consexions 
inside Albania. But Hoxha holds the capital, and the guns. 
His chances hang, first, upon the question whether the Albanian 
will put up with a diet of statistics and promises of jam 
tomorrow ; secondly, upon how much physical help his 
opponents get from Tito; and thirdly upon the wisdom ¢ 
the successful Greek army in the Grammos Mountains. No 
deubt the fugitive rebels will once again bolt into Albamuan 
territory. But if the Greek Government is so foolish as ' 
pursue its victory into southern Albania and to repeat the lent- 
standing Greck claim to that area (called by the Greek 
northern Epirus) it will rouse Albanian patriotism and offet 
Hoxha a gratuitous trump card. 


* * * 


Studying Soviet Russia 


The serious study of contemporary Russia is making 
slow progress in this country as compared with the Unit 
States, where many universities of repute have, or are P 
10 have, their institutes of Russian studies. It is true that 
number of men and women studying Russian language, here 
ture and history is growing rapidly, but those who have 
ability 10 make a career out of their studies find theme 


caught in a vicious circle: There ‘are. few. reaching 
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distinction and value associated with the study, and this 
scarcity is sometimes defended by university authorities with 
the argument that there are insufficient students to justify 
the founding of new chairs. There are surely powerful argu- 
ments of national as well as academic interest for trying to 
break this circle by devoting more money to Russian studies, 
in the universities of Cambridge, London and 
Oxford. In the younger universities there have already been 
signs of enterprise, and a book review in a recent issue 
drew attention to two promising series of periodical studies 
in this field which have begun publication, one from Notting- 
ham and the other from Glasgow. 
An important, perhaps decisive, difficulty in developing this 
i study is its politically delicate character. The student 
in this country constantly comes up against an attitude which 
may be described as either De Russia nil nist male or De 
Russia mil nisi bene. Is it possible to view Russia without 
bias? “Since history is our interpretation of human affairs 
in the past, it could not exist without bias,” says Sir G. M. 
Trevelyan. How much more true is this of contemporary 
history and of the Russian part of it, which on all sides is so 
highly charged with emotion and ideological tension. The 
fear of being accused of bias leads sometimes the more timid 
writers on Soviet affairs to a careful concealment of bias or 
towards over-cautious pedantry. This apprehensive mood is 
noticeable even among students of Russia, who can hardly be 
classed as “fellow-travellers.” It is therefore essential that 
the academic atmosphere in this country should remain, as it 
has been hitherto, completely free from ideological witch- 
hunting, which rarely does any great harm to the alleged 
witches but often plays tricks with the minds of the hunters. 
It seems that the only sensible way out is to encourage in the 
study of Russian affairs the balanced expression of all sorts 
& bias—subject, of course, to the requirements of academic 
sandards ; for nothing constitutes as great an obstacle to real 
knowledge as does the monopoly of one bias. 


In the senior universities the one-sided linguistic and literary 
approach to Russian studies is still dominant; too little is 
bing done to organise systematic research in the social, 
political and economic facts about Soviet—and pre-Soviet— 
Russia. It is unfortunate, too, that the one or two professors 
of international relations who have specialised in the Soviet 
petiod of Russian history do not at present teach in British 
universities, 


* x * 


Growth of the Universities 


_ The first annual statistical returns since 1938-39 from 
universities and university colleges receiving a Treasury grant 
ilustrates in detail the postwar trends that have been frequently 
discussed in The Economist. The returns cover the academic 
eat 1947-48 and show that in that year the total number of 
full-time students was 78,507, compared with 50,002 in the 
Yat before war broke out. The distribution of these students 
mong the various faculties is also fulfilling the recommenda- 
tons of the Barlow Committee on Scientific Manpower that 

number of graduates in pure science and technology 
should be doubled as soon as possible. As will be seen from 

accompanying chart, the number of students in these 
0 faculties had all but doubled by 1947-48. 


ae feturns also illustrate to some extent how the University 
“fants Committee is carrying out its declared aim of distribut- 
oe Money voted by Parliament not solely according to 
, but also according to merit and according to the principle 
the those who help themselves. To a certain extent 
woe and third principles conflict with the first. If need 
Sole criterion of a grant, obviously the whole grant 
clusion Sven to some of the provincial universities to the 
tdocation of Oxford and Cambridge. But unlike some local 
tay, authorities the University Grants Committee has 
The hee repudiated the principle of uniform standards. 

to double the total number of university students, 
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which cannot take place unless there is a big expansion in. the 
smaller and often financially weaker universities, does mean 
that in its postwar allocation of grants the committee is guided 
more by the criterion of need than it used to be.. But Oxford 
and Cambridge, with their large endowment income and, large 
college income which does not appear in the statistics, are 
nevertheless given parliamentary grants that accounted for 
17.3 per cent and 23.4 per cent respectively of their total 
income in 1947-48. 

The claims of need versus the claims of achievement are 
also illustrated by the returns of expenditure on the salaries 
of the teaching staffs. Ought the financially weak universities 
to be enabled by grants to pay salaries comparable to those 
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in the older universities, or ought existing variations to be 
maintained ? The committee adopted a compromise by which 
standard rates of salaries were recognised but grants allowed, 
by individual assessment of universities, to enable some of 
them to supplement the standard rate. The effect, as shown 
in the returns, is that expenditure on salaries for each full- 
time student varies among the provincial universities from £125 
at Bristol to about £85 at Manchester and Liverpool. At 
Cambridge the figure for expenditure from university income 
alone is about £80, but it would be a great deal higher if the 
expenditure on salaries from college income were taken into 
account, 
* * * 


Shortage of Teachers 


Can the planned expansion in the number of university 
students be maintained without a lowering of their average 
standard of education ? Doubts that are sometimes expressed 
on this point will be strengthened by the results of a ques- 
tionnaire undertaken by the Incorporated Association of 
Headmasters to ascertain the extent of the shortage of teachers. 
The inquiry took place in 780 schools—-mainly aided and main- 
tained grammar schools, but including 76 large public schools. 


The results of the questionnaire showed no pronounced 
drift from the profession, although of 913 teachers who had 
left their posts, 330 had gone to other occupations. They 
do show, however, great difficulty in filling teaching vacancies 
in certain subjects, particularly the sciences and mathematics. 
(The shortages in respect of some of the subjects are shown 
in the accompanying diagram.) Sometimes this has meant 
abandoning a subject altogether; sometimes it has meant 
sending a class to another school for instruction in the subject 
concerned. Makeshifts like this, the association comments, will 
inevitably be felt later in a lack of sufficient students. Among 
other things, this will mean that the Barlow Committee’s 
objective for an increase in scientific manpower may not be 
achieved. 

Under the third heading, the 780 schools show a total in- 
crease of 60,000 pupils and the numbers in their sixth forms 
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have increased by 67 per cent. But there has been a decrease 
of 3 per cent in the number of graduates with first-class 
honours, an increase of 25 per cent in those with second- 
class honours and an increase of 29 per cent in the number 
of third-class honours, pass men and non-graduates. The 
association concludes that the growth in sixth form work 
is not matched by an equal growth in the number of well- 
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qualified men and that scholarship and advanced work will 
be handicapped. When it is considered that the questionnaire 
covered 76 public schools, where salaries are on a higher scale 
and whose conditions of service are much better than in the 
aided and maintained grammar schools, the prospects of main- 
taining high standards of sixth-form work where they exist, and 
of aitaining them where they do not, appear very gloomy. 


* *x * 


Cost of Postponement at Lausanne 


Mr Paul Porter, the American member of the United 
Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine, arrived back 
from Washington last weex not, as some sanguine people had 
hoped, with the dollars to pay for refugee settlement in his 
pocket, but instead with another commission of enquiry to 
propose. (The Americans are now appointing these with that 
regularity they were so ready to criticise when practised by 
Britain.) This time, the body is to be called an Economic 
Survey Group, and Mr Porter was able to announce it is 
already selected by the United Nations, assembled, packed 
and ready for despatch. The Israelis and the Arabs have 
both expressed readiness to see it at work. Ought the two 
disputants, the unfortunate refugees and beyond them the 
world at large to be glad or sorry that yet another fresh set 
of minds is to work at the debatable subject, and that yet 
another postponement of final decisions has occurred as a 
result ? 


The events of this week conclusively prove that no imme- 
diate solution was possible and that Mr Porter was justified 
in using satisfied tones when he told the press that “ by the 
appointment of the Economical Survey Group we have averted 
a show down.” For on August 29th the four Arab delegations 
jointly submitted a startling reply to the question: what are 
your territorial demands and how many refugees can you 
accommodate ? Their answer is a measure of the unreality in 
which they live and dream. They replied that they must ask, 
in order to settle a number which they did not specify, not 
only for the lands allotted to them under the partition plan of 
November, 1947 (about 2,300 square miles of which have, as 
a result of conquest, since been occupied by Israel), but in 
addition for considerable parts of what was to be Israel under 
that same partition plan. By their proposals of May 24th, 
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1949, at a time when they had been wasted in war they 
accepted the 1947 partition line. Now they have asked for 
more. This is a melancholy repetition of past folly. More 
than once, they have been in a position to shame the A 

into standing up for them and for their half-loaf ; each time 
they have preferred to throw away the chance. Even those 
most anxious to see them through the trouble that has come 
upon them repeatedly find the grounds for supporting them 
swept away. 


* 


The new Survey Group is powerfully manned. At its head 
is Mr Gordon Clapp, chairman of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority board. He has fifty helpers. Uno, it seems, is 
pay. But even his vast experience of causing deserts to bloom 
will be taxed to the uttermost if he is to fulfil the assignmen 
planned for him by Washington and Lake Success. His Group 
is to reach Israe] next week, to visit Jordan, Syria, Lebanon 
and Iraq over the following three weeks, to report “firy 
results” to the Conciliation Commission by early October, 
and to enable the Commission to make recommendations to 
the Assembly at its current session. ‘Those who know the 
terrain and the governments concerned are convinced that the 
schedule demands the impossible. This pleases the Israelis, 
who are anxious for no voting at the current Assembly and for 
a further chance to negotiate a settlement between meetings 
and without a verdict by the voters of 1947. The voiceless 
people whom it does not suit are the refugees themselves, The 
funds for their care and maintenance ($32 million requested by 
the Assembly in the shape of “ voluntary government contribu- 
tions ” for the period December, 1948, to August, 1949) are 
running out. Only the United States and Great Britain have 
furnished contributions on any scale. It is reported from 
Beirut that the relief organisations who are actually handling 
the camps have been informed that they are likely to have to 
carry on until] the end of March, 1950. If so, the United 
Nations—either from its working fund or by means of another 
round robin—will have to find, at the old monthly rate, 
further 25 million dollars. The bill to pay for the triumph of 
“averting a show down” is far from negligible. 


* * * 


ECOSOC at Geneva 


A session of the Economic and Social Council has become 
a depressing event. The topics covered seem to lend them- 
selves even more freely than do politics to an exchange d 
vituperation between east and west. This has been the daily 
dose for the last seven weeks at Geneva. 


Given the wide differences of interpretation that prevail 0 
every important topic ranging from the causes of unemploy- 
ment to the right of an accused man to stand trial, it is @y 
to understand why one western delegate should remark (during 
the debate on prevention of unemployment) that “no uselil 
purpose is served in attempting to address resolutions on policy 
to any particular government.” “ More information,” be 
added, “is necessary.” But even in the limited field of secunly 
information there are too many delegations who for one reas0 
or another prefer to impart a political flavour to the inguit) 
and too few who appreciate the worth of dispassionate surveys 
on a situation’s merits. As examples of this last, some of the 
reports of the Economic Commission for Europe—a subsidian} 
of ECOSOC, shine almost alone, and it is a pity that thet 
parent commission should have been singled out for a 
by Mr Hector McNeil, who could fruitfully and justifia 
have attacked so many less worthwhile ECOSOC activities. 


As a sample of political bias carried to excess, it is wort! 
citing the defeat of an American motion for ascertaining 8% 
hard facts. This was a proposal to sift the wealth of propos 
for aid that are now arriving from undeveloped areas ie 
the sieve of an impartial group of technical experts. who 
rate them on their economic merits. This suggestion 
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defeated by a combination of the Soviet bloc with some of 
the applicants for aid, many of whom fear that projects dear 
to them for prestige reasons might be thrown out by wholly 
dispassionate surveyors. As a result of Prejudice of one kind 
and another, therefore, the Assembly is, on the whole, not 
getting from ECOSOC the technical advice upon which, 
ideally, it should be able to count. 


Now and then it can count on reliable information. The 
recent session agreed to recommend the establishment of one 
fact-finding body that may have some worth—a joint ECOSOC 
cum ILO investigation into the practice of Trade Union 
Rights. But it was forced, through disagreement, to abandon 
all hope of a dispassionate investigation of slavery, and to 
postpone any action upon forced Jabour, upon provision for 
refugee rights when the International Refugee Organisation 
comes to an end in mid-1950, and upon the establishment of 
an Economic Commission for the Middle East. 


For the Middle Eastern countries, and for undeveloped areas 
in general, by far the most interesting reflection to which the 
session gives rise is: how far is America willing to invest 
in schemes which are not economically well conceived, 
or which the UN Agencies, however keen, have not in fact 
the powers and means to carry out ? It should be noted that 
the American delegate questioned the size and wisdom of Mr 
Trygve Lie’s programme. He recommended, instead of the 
$36 million outlay there proposed, a further sifting of the 
economic merits of given schemes and a first year’s start at, 
say, $15 million. Clearly, American thinking has been sobered 
by revelations, principally from the International Bank, of the 
questionable economic merits of some of the schemes put up 
by hopeful applicants. For the boundlessness of these hopes, 
vague Over-expansive speeches both by President Truman and 
by Mr Lie himself must bear some of the blame. 


* ® * 


Chaos Reaches the Milky Way 


The National Dairymen’s Association has declared that the 
milk ration of three pints must be cut although the Ministry 
of Food appears strangely reluctant to do so. In fact, however, 
the ration has not been generally maintained, and the retail 
distribution of milk during the last week has exemplified one 
of the least engaging features of the planned economy—its 
propensity to crash its gear-changes. Where—under the 
old dispensation, seasonal or weather induced gluts and 
shortages were translated into new patterns of consumption 
by the pre-selective action of price, their counterparts today 
induce as a matter of course a screeching of outraged ad- 
ministrative cogwheels, a violent jerk on the distribution 
mechanism, and a more or less vicious shaking-up of the 
passengers. All summer the weather has been abnormally dry, 
to the sorrow of dairy farmers. All summer the most casual 
holidaymakers or outer-suburban season-ticket holders—to say 
nothing of the dirsinished breed of genuine countrymen—have 
been able to observe the coconut-matting pastures and draw 
the appropriate conclusions. Yet the best that planned milk- 

tibution can do, in face of Nature’s clearly-phrased notice 
of impending shortage, is to confront the consumer with a 
ctisis Of such arbitrary incidence that the situation of his house 
On one side or another of the street may determine whether or 
hot he receives, on a given date, any milk whatever. Under 
the anarchic, wasteful and obsolete price system the achieve- 
Ment of such results would have needed either sudden and 
imiversal muttain or an earthquake. 


* *® * 


Heads I Win... 


8 ce forty years, bookmakers have clung, precariously, to 

decision which gave them some chance of recovering 
money owed to them by their clients. In 1845, Parliament 
Passed the Gaming Act, which declared that all agreements 
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by way of gaming or wagering were void and, further, that no 
proceedings could be brought to recover any money alleged 
to have been won on a wager In course of time, bookmakers 
and their advisers sought a way round these plain prohibitions 
and they evolved an ingenious plan. The bookmaker said, in 
effect, to the defaulter, “if you will pay your betting debt, I 
will refrain from reporting you to Tattersalls Committee ; thus 
you will be enabled to continue betting.” That, it was claimed, 
constituted a new bargain, and one which could be enforced by 
law. In 1908, the Court of Appeal held, by a majority, that 
it was a new bargain and outside the limitations imposed 
by the Gaming Act, 1845. On the last day of the Trinity 
Sittings, the House of Lords, by a majority of four to 
three, held that the Court of Appeal in 1908 were wrong. 
Despite the introduction of the new promise over Tattersalls 
Committee, the sum claimed, in origin and in fact, remains a 
sum of money alleged to have been won on a wager, and so due 
under an unenforceable contract. 


It is impossible not to feel some sympathy with the book- 
makers. They do not carry on an illegal business, and most of 
the adult population of Great Britain are their clients at one 
time or another. The bookmaker depends for his success 
in business on his readiness to pay out promptly on a 
contract unenforceable in law. And yet, apparently, his 
success in the future will be determined by his ability 
to pick out in time those of his clients who, when they lose, 
will do the one thing that they know the bookmaker will 


Central vs Local 
Administration 


According to the weekly return of the Registrar- 
General, the cholera is increasing in London and in the 
country generally. ... We are old enough to have a vivid 
recollection, when the pestilence first came to us in 1831, 
of the meetings that were held in the different parishes 
of the metropolis, of the scrubbing and scouring and 
whitewashing that were immediately set about, of the 
establishment in each parish of separate places for cholera 
patients, of the appointment of additional medical officers, 
and of the many precautions that were taken, not scien- 
tifically perhaps, nor efficiently, but zealously taken, by 
the different local authorities. Then the disease did not 
slay its thousands here as in other metropolitan cities, 
and it may be that these authorities, far less alarmed now 
than then, are, therefore, less zealous. .. . We are, how- 
ever, constrained by these circumstances to remember and 
to remind our readers that since 1831, legislation .. . has 
set in with a heady current against all local, and par- 
ticularly against parish, authorities. It may, we think, 
therefore, be that the zeal of these authorities has been 
naturally cooled, by being superseded in many of their 
functions, and that they may have... relied on the Board 
of Health to order and take all the necessary measures for 
combating this “ great epidemic.” ... 

We are not now about to enter into an inquiry as to the 
utility of the Board, or as to the necessity of extending 
its powers, though we must own that we prefer a system 
which calls into operation the active zeal of hundreds of 
thousands of well-intentioned, though perhaps now over- 
well informed men scattered over the country, to the 
system which substitutes for them the science of one or 
two gentlemen, who cannot possibly govern the whole, 
though they extinguish all zeal in others,—but we must 
say, whatever system be adopted, that it behoves the 
Legislature to carry it completely out, and not tolerate a 
conflicting jumble of laws and authorities, which paralyze 
exertions and exhibit a picture of complete caer aan 
We have not lately seen anything more disgraceful to the 
national character .. . than the statement of the Registrar- 
General, that only now, when the disease seems about to 
abate, are the authorities beginning to take proper 
measures to combat and conquer it. 


The Economist 


September 1, 1849 
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Source of strength 


In quarries in the Newfoundland hills limestone is 
dynamited from the cliff face at the rate of some 
50 tons a day. After a short haul to Bowaters 
Corner Brook Mills the limestone, treated with 
sulphurous acid, produces a cooking liquor in 
which wood chips are digested to produce sul- 
phite pulp—a strong pulp with a high cellulose 
content which is added to mechanically ground 
pulp to give paper its strength. Limestone is yet 
another of the raw materials of Newfoundland 
used by Bowaters to make their organisation self- 
reliant—an added guarantee to their customers in 
five continents. It is by such vision and enterprise 
that the Bowater Organisation is able to build a 
service exploiting the scope and potentialities of 
the pulp and paper trade for the benefit of world 
industry. 


Issued by 
THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 
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not, that is plead the Gaming Act. Still, the House of Lords, 

hich, for this purpose, consists of members of the legal pro- 
resign, has prudently left the door slightly ajar to further 
itigious excursions. Lord Greene, in his judgment, said that 
» was not suggesting that there could never be a case where 
: promise to pay given by a defaulter in return for a promise 
not to report him might be enforced. The bookmakers will 
nave to think again. They may in the end find a formula 
which a different House of Lords may be able to “ distinguish ” 
from the mechanism for securing payment of bets examined 
in the recent case. But, for the moment, bookmakers must 
be feeling as if three successive favourites had won. 


* * * 


Ashridge 

The dispute over the future of the Ashridge College of 
Citizenship has now become public property with the 
announcement of the impending dismissal of its principal, 
General Sir Bernard Paget and his staff. Ashridge, a vast 
regency gothic house, was before the war a Conservative 
college, endowed by a fund known as the Bonar Law Memorial 
Trust. After the war it was converted into a college of Citizen- 
ship which, thanks to the intelligence and integrity of its direct- 
ing staff, has made a great success in providing the kind of 
simple extramural education for senior schoolchildren and 
young people in industry which is not within the scope of 
the Universities. The College now faces financial difficulties 
which by reason of its charter cannot be met by a Ministry 
of Education grant, and which industrial firms who have made 
good use of the services of Ashridge are unable or unwilling 
to meet in full. The board of governors, bypassing the educa- 


Letters to 


The Dollar Drain 


$ik,—In view of certain developments in South Africa I read 
“Overseas Banker’s” letter in your issue of July 23rd with 
more than passing interest. 

In a Territory, which is about to become a Fifth Province 
of the Union, the Malan Government recently banned the use 
f optional and through Bills of Lading (enclaused: Tran- 
shipment USA Ports) in a belated attempt to prevent the use 
of cheap sterling for financing her karakul pelt exports, with 
i resultant sharp drop in domestic prices occasioned by the 
disappearance of the exchange premium accruing thereon. 


The producers and certain exporters promptly made a 
political issue of the matter ; and Dr Malan, apparently fearing 
‘Nationalist debacle in the forthcoming south-west African 
tketions for the Union Parliament, has been compelled to 
suspend his Finance Minister’s directive. 


On a most conservative basis it is estimated that South 
Africa’s potential dollar drain from this source only is in the 
ood of $12 million per annum. Is it surprising 

therefore that responsible bankers feel a sense of bewilderment 
ind frustration when official policy is so vacillating ?—Yours 


y, * ANOTHER OVERSEAS BANKER ” 
SW. Africa 


The Greek War 


S—In your Note entitled “ New Turn in the Greek War” 
cae The Economist of August 27th you speak of the 
“in ould Yernment’s “atrocious tecord” of 700 executions 
sents blood, adding that “some of this butchery repre- 

Personal vengeance wreaked by minor officials.” 
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tional council which is responsible for the work unaertaken at 
Ashridge, has decided to meet the deficit by taking in a young 
ladies finishing school which will by cramping the accommoda- 
tion make it impossible to run the series of short course which 
is one of the main advantages of Ashridge. Since the board of 
gevernors who are irremovable seem set on this course, it 
rules out the possibility of making Ashridge an extension of 
either London or Oxford University. It is possible that the 
governors prefer the safety of being landlord to a seminary than 
the more courageous course of seeking by every means to pre- 
serve the modern value of Ashridge. One of the senior and less 
nervous academic institutions would be well advised to acquire 
the services of so able an educational improvisor and adminis- 
trator as Sir Bernard Paget. 


Shorter Note 


The Saudi Arabian Legation in Cairo has issued an official 
denial of reports that King Ibn Saud’s government is willing 
to ship oil to Haifa. “The American oil company,” the state- 
ment says, “has pledged that not a single drop of Saudi 
Arabian oil should reach any Jewish destination, either directly 
or indirectly.” Simultaneously, Nuri Pasha es Said, upon his 
return to Baghdad from London, has stated that no oil will be 
pumped to Haifa “ until the question of the refinery is solved.” 
Does this mean “until the refinery is working with other oil, 
and Iraq is so blatantly a loser by the process that it may be 
possible to break down Iraqi intransigence”? Or does it 
mean “ until Haifa becomes a free zone”? The vague wording 
suggests that Nuri himself is not sure. If, therefore, Anglo- 
Jewish efforts to resume refining are successful, the oil will 
have to be secured elsewhere. 


the Editor 


This is a fantastic accusation to make against a country 
the impartiality of whose judiciary has been admitted by a 
British Legal Mission. Do you seriously suggest that persons 


are being condemned to death by the Greek Courts and - 


executed merely because they have incurred the displeasure 
of some petty official ? If so, you should cite specific instances 
instead of making sweeping allegations that are as unfair as 
they are false. 


The Greek Government is the first to deplore the necessity 
for so severe punitive measures ; but at the same time it should 
be borne in mind that Greece is at war and that thousands 
of her soldiers, not to mention innocent civilians, are being 
killed and maimed as the result of direct action, sabotage, etc. 
Is it surprising that persons who commit or abet such acts 
should be punished, in extreme cases, with death ? You make 
no mention of the large numbers of misguided rebels who have 
surrendered or have been captured while fighting with the 
guerilla bands and who have been allowed to go free. Does 
that reveal “ fascist tendencies ” on the part of the Authorities ? 


There was little protest in this country, if I remember rightly, 
when Joyce was hanged. You may rest assured that the persons 
executed in Greece have been found guilty of far more odious 
crimes than broadcasting for the enemy.—Yours faithfully, 

A. A. PALLIs, Minister Plenipotentiary 

34 Hyde Park Square, London, W.2 


Sir,—If the writer of your Note on Greece were a Greek 
citizen living abroad he would receive instant proof of the 
truth of his conclusion: “And until the Greeks’ fascist 
tendencies can be scotched once and for all, the regime may 
find it impossible to establish the measure of internal political 
unity necessary for a lasting peace, whatever the outcome of 
the present fighting.” 
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He would be villified as a “Communist” by the Greek 
Government. His passport would not be renewed. He would 
be found guilty of “ subversive activities ” and would naturally 
keep away from his country while these “ fascist tendencies ” 
were manifested. 


A case point is that of the publisher of this modest monthly, 
Mr E. H. Athanassoglou. His “ crime” is that, subscribing to 
the unchallengeable truth of your conclusion, he has “ sub- 
versively ” advocated mediation as better than the present 
policy of useless bloodshed to bring tranquillity to his country. 

Yours faithfully, 
Epiror, Greek Outlook 


Sir,—In your issue of August 27th you flagellate the Greek 
Government for pronouncing §3 death sentences on indictments 
connected with the Communist war. Have you seen the 
evidence ? I have not, so in justice to an ally I suspend 
judgment till I have some knowledge of the charge. If you 
have seen the evidence, will you please publish enough of it 
10 enable your readers to gauge the validity of your strictures ? 
If you have not seen it, will you suspend your judgment too ? 
In any case will you provide chapter and verse for your sweep- 
ing affirmations on “the Greeks’ fascist tendencies” ? That 
is, of course, what the Iron Curtain radios say ; but I hardly 
expected to hear the echo in a British periodical. 


Such blackening affirmations surely require completely solid 
grounds. Unless these exist, it is a mistake for democracies to 
show that, while Greece is bearing the burden of the hot war, 
they have no idea how to fight a cold one. On August 26th, 
for example, the New York Herald Tribune naively allowed 
those persistent propagandists, Messrs. Athanassoglou and 
Doganis, almost to monopoelise its exiguous correspondence 
columns with denigration of the Greek Government little 
stronger than yours. Could anything be better calculated to 
discourage men fighting in a common cause ?—Yours 
faithfully, 


Denham Place, Denham, Bucks VANS!TTART 


Sir,—Having been deprived of my Greek citizenship by the 
present regime in Athens, because of my politics, I whole- 
heartedly agree with your note of last week on Greece which 
describes the thousands of executions as “ butchery” and an 
“ atrocious record.” 

May I point out in this connection that it is this “ vicious and 
appalling savagery” which is mainly responsible for the con- 
tinued civil war. For the past five terrible years, almost 
continuously, Greek has been killing Greek. And this is mainly 
because the regime in Athens has built itself up on the basis 
of a terror which makes civil war inevitable. Peace, and the 
return of the country to a democratic way of life, would mean 
the political extinction of the inefficient, corrupt and bankrupt 
people who rule in Athens today. 


As long as these people are in power, supported by the 
British and American Governments, peace and decency can 
never return to Greece. 


But Greece needs peace and the reconstruction of her 
shattered homes more than any other country in Europe. The 
entire nation, irrespective of political creed, longs for peace. 
But this peace cannot be established by the extermination of 
the Left by military operations, mass executions, Or mass 
imprisonments. The past four years have proved how 
criminally wrong and futile such a policy is. Peace will be 
restored in Greece only by negotiated democratic agreement. 
The guerillas will never lay down their arms unless such an 
agreement is reached. 


As regards the latest “final victory ” of Athens, it will prove 
to be another Pyrrhic victory, like previous ones. 


That is why, in my opinion, al] those in Britain who really 
wish to see the present ordeal of Greece brought to an end 
should work for a negotiated and democratic solution of the 
Greek problem.—Yours faithfully, 


12 Mickieham Gardens, Twickenham Tu. DoGanis 
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Interest Rates Now 


Sir,—Last week’s timely article “Interest Rates Now” 
does not appear to give due regard to one of the most Important 
technical market facto:s which has accentuated the recent {aj 
in gilt-edged stocks. This has been the fairly large selling of 
War Loan by those in banking circles who held it with a mixed 
portfolio of short and medium dated stocks ; who regarded it, 
in fact, ws a “short.” Consequently, any slight digression 
under par is accelerated by hasty selling of this loan—then 
irredeemable. In turn, this engenders further weakness. 

Quite apart from the general lessening of confidence ag the 
result of a wider realisation of the country’s e€xport/import 
position and the possibility of some ultimate readjustment jp 
exchange rates, one other factor is surely relevant. As shown by 
your “ Consolidated Balance Sheet for Industry ” published jp 
a recent issue, not a small proportion of the capital value of 
physical stocks held by industry has been financed by the 
gradual sale of Government stocks. This indicates a shortage 
of working capital, which has occasioned the recent large issues 
of industrial prior charge stocks. ‘These issues compete with 
existing stocks (including gilt-edged), and tend to raise interes 
rates 10 a moderate extent. 


One other point—has the long-term internal credit record 
of successive British Governments been compromised by the 
issue of Gas Stock to holders of similar securities at prices 
varying by as much as 10 per cent ?—Yours faithfully, 

12 Tokenhouse Yard, E.C.2 G. J. CHANDLER 


Utility Price Cuts 


Sir,—In describing the new Utility price cuts, you state 
that “the retailer’s margin is reduced by about 2} per cent ef 
the retail price.” It is true that retailers’ margins are being 
reduced, e.g., from 27} 10 25 per cent of the selling price. But 
this reduction, even if unaccompanied by lower suppliers’ prices, 
cuis retail prices by about 3} per cent (8d. in the £, not 6d). 
Taking into account also the effect upon retail margins of 
lower suppliers’ prices, the retailer will be contributing about 
od. to price cuts totalling just over Is. in the £. 


You also quote the retail] margin on household textiles 
being cut from 30 10 27} per cent on returns. In fact, the 
margin on cotton varieties is cut from 22} to 20 per cent, and 
on linen varieties is cut from 25 to 22} per cent—Yours 
faithfully, DONALD BARBER 

London, W.1 Secretary, Retail Distributors’ Association 


[This subject is discussed in a Business Note on page 53- 
Epiror.] 


The Repellent Germans 


Sir,—In your article “ After the German Elections” in Th 
Economist of August 20th, the conclusions of which seem l 
me to be very reasonable, I find to my regret a sentence whic 
is the reason for my writing to you. In speaking about tk 
electoral campaign you write: “All the most unpleasal! 
characteristics of a not very attractive people came [0 the 
surface.” Every people have pleasant and unpleasant charac 
teristics, which, according to the circumstances, come 10 2 
surface. I would not have taken exception to this statement i 
it was not followed by the sentence: “Germany’s 
record in the international affairs of the last seventy yeats ¥ 
forgotten.” Germany’s “repellent record” is based on the 
falsehood of Germany’s sole guilt for all the wars 
she was involved during the last 70 years. With regard 
Germany’s sole guilt for the war 1871 I quote from The Timé 
issue of July 16, 1870, as follows: 

The greatest national crime that we have had the pa , 
recording in these columns since the days of the First Fis’ 

Empire has beef consummated. War is declared—an units 

premeditated war. The dire calamity, which cverwhelms Burch 
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with dismay, is, iv is now too clear, the act of France, of one man 

in France. It is the ultimate result of personal rule. 

There can be no doubt as to the side on which the world’s 

thies will be enlisted and, whatever may on former occa- 
sions have been the offences of Prussia, she will in this instance 
have on her side all that moral support which is sekiom denied to 
those who take up arms in self-defence. 

With regard to Germany’s sole guilt for the war 1914/18— 
the second proof of “ Germany’s repellent record ”—I beg to 
draw your attention to the chapter in the late Lord Arthur 
Ponsonby’s book, “ Falsehood in Wartime,” about “ Germany’s 
sole responsibility for the war.” In this chapter “Germany 
repellent record” is refuted by such leading statesmen as the 
late Lord Lloyd George, the former Prime Minister of Italy, 
Francesco Nitti, President Wilson, M. Raymond Poincaré, and 
others. Unquestionably, Germany’s record is in fact repellent 
for those who hold all Germans responsible for Hitler’s and his 
gang’s misdeeds, but those who make a difference between the 
genuine Nazis and the great majority of the German people— 
and I think that the great majority of the world’s public opinion 
now makes that difference—would, I believe, not speak of 
“Germany’s repellent record” during this period. Unques- 
tionably a very large percentage of the German people was 
responsible for Hitler’s coming to power by voting for him 
in the year 1933. But for those—about 17,265,000 out of 
37,669,000—I can plead extenuating circumstances by quoting 
from Lord Keynes’s book “ The Consequences of the Treaty ” 
(1919) as follows: 

The clock cannot be set back. You cannot restore Central 
Europe to 1870 without setting up such strains in the European 
structure and letting loose such humen and spiritual forces 
as, pushing beyond frontiers and races, will overwhelm not only 
you and your guarantees, but your institutions and the existing 
order of society. i 
Whilst I agree with you that most people in Germany—but 

the same is true of most people all over the world—have a very 
short memory and whilst you are undoubtedly right when you 


Books and 


Agriculture in Perspective 


“An Introduction to Agricultural Economics.” } 

Nelson. 295 snails 4a 6d. Phish ote 
Few text books deal specifically with the agricultural economy 
of Britain and some of those previously published have been 
manly concerned with historical developments or with rather 
icademic attempts to explain and analyse agricultural problems 
@ terms of simple economic theory. This book is intended 
pumarily for agricultural students: “Its object is to give an 
inerpretation of the economic structure of the agricultural 
dustry in this country which, while being fairly simple, is 
uevertheless sufficiently systematic to give the student an intro- 
duction to the economist’s technique of thinking.” 


In the introduction care is taken to put agriculture in per- 
‘pective and to make clear, from the economic point of view, 
that the contrast implied in the phrase “agriculture and 
industry” is misleading. Nevertheless, much of the book is 
‘oncemned with essential differences existing between farming 
ind “other industries, Following the general introduction, 
attention is given to the gross and net output of the industry. 
This is followed by four chapters individually covering the 
Tear of production and their combination, The size 

Hams ; land tenure ; agriculture and the general price level ; 
pres, demand and supply in agriculture ; agricultural market- 
Preise imperfect competition in agriculture are the titles of 
we femaining chapters. Some of the implications of the very 


wee agricultural legislation of 1947 are discussed under 


seen of the “Introduction to Agricultural Boonomics ” 
Jt systematically provides ceferences to agricultural 


‘Titerature and data. Most of the chapters have 
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say that for many vote-catching speakers during this electoral 
campaign “history began in 1945 and everything was the fault 
of the occupying powers,” I do not think that one can justly 
accuse all the Germans of really having forgotten everything 
that happened before 1945, including Germany’s share in the 
guilt of the last 70 or 80 years.—Yours faithfully, 

Frankfurt Am Main, Reuterweg 14 RICHARD MERTON. 
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Sm,—In your note on the Communist Party Programme, 
“The Socialist Road for Britain,’ you refer to our statement 
that “the rise in production and profits, while wages are kept 
down, is speeding up the growth of unemployment in Britain,” 
and triumphantly call attention to the fact that “current 
unemployment ”—presumably the last official return of 243,041 
in July—shows a slight decrease on the preceding month. ei Gs 
This is an excellent example of the fallacy of taking a very oes 
short-term total figure as a correct measure of a trend. Even eras 4 
on the basis of the narrow measure of the June and July ris) 
returns, the significant fact for any intelligent observer of res | 
trends to note was the growth of unemployment in the basic pea 
industries, engineering and shipbuilding and textiles, and the 
net decline of employment in the manufacturing industries 
as a whole by 5,000. It is also worth noting that the inflated 
figure of the armed forces, at 769,000, or close on double 
prewar, is equivalent to a considerable figure of concealed 
unemployment which would more than double the present 
official figures. Our statement, however, was concerned with : 
the serious long-term factors in present policies making for fe 
a “growth of unemployment in Britain.” We would ask +3 
your readers to make a note of your statement and ours for RS 
reference in twelve months’ time, to see whether our warning : 
or your complacency was the better justified —Yours faith- 
fully, R. PatmMe Dutr 

19 Whitehall Lodge, N.10 
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bibliographies which, while very far from exhaustive or fully 
representative, are useful as introductions within the scope a 
set by the author. Agriculture provides very many problems eae R 
for economic study, and within a book of this size it would be an 
easy to discover omissions or “ patchiness” of treatment. In 

the chapter on the combination of the factors of production, 

for instance, much more could reasonably be expected on the 

importance of organisation and the function of the entre- 

preneur. In the discussion on land tenure, the economic history 

affecting the landowner’s functions would have been useful for 
many purposes. Indeed, the main criticism of the book is 3 
perhaps that it does not give a little more of the historical eee 
background which is necessary for true appreciation of the Ei 
existing structure and problems of agriculture. The course of :) 
wages and other costs, rents and income of farms ; the changes 23.4 
in food consumption habits ; the effect of international and 73 
overseas developments are all pertinent aspects which might a3 
have been included, however briefly, for historical review. 

Little attention has been given to problems of taxation, although 





here again, agriculture has had specific treatments both on the 1.8 ; 
national and on the local plane. What historical treatment } eS: 
exists is largely confined to the past quarter century or so, as eee ee, 
in the final chapter on imperfect competition. This chapter Oi43 : 
is a most useful study of agricultural policy, particularly of j ; t 
marketing and of the schemes derived from the Agricultural ad ee Bi 


Marketing Acts of 1931 and 1933 and later of the price support 
policy. Some reference to overseas developments and situa- { 
tions in the corresponding period would have been instructive a 
as indicating how far the specific arrangements in Britain were ae 
or were not unique. 

Professor Thomas’ book will be most useful for those who 
seek to. be well-informed about the economic problems of 
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British agriculture, including those who are concerned with 
the teaching of this applied subject. The Professor of Agri- 
cultural Economics at Reading University is singularly well- 
fitted to write this book. He has also been Honorary Secretary 
ef the Agricultural Economic Society since its foundation. It 
is Clear that the text has benefited directly from these activities 
and associations. 


A Superficial Observer 


“ Journey Under the Crescent Moon.”’ By Nina Epton. Gol- 
lancz. 286 pages. 18s. 

FRENCH North Africa is, as Miss Epton says in her preface, 
strangely little known for a place so near to London and Paris. 
A book on it, therefore, fills a gap on most shelves. Miss 
Epton sets out 10 write on its nationalists—“ not so much 
about its nationalism as about its nationalists as human beings.” 
But she speaks no Arabic ; she is therefore confined to the 
company of townsmen and of the few among their wives who 
are Frenchwomen or else French-educated. And none of 
these can talk of anything but politics. She has therefore 
written, willy nilly, not a social but a political book. She 
writes readably, and having done the greater part of her 
journey, from Morocco to Cairo and back via Tunis and 
Algiers, at the height of summer, is a cheerful and indefatigable 
traveller. But she has one grave drawback as a political 
observer. She sees only what she wants to see. Having started 
out, perhaps mistakenly, by accepting the hospitality of die- 
hard French army circles in Morocco, she writes off all 
Frenchmen as tyrants. She makes no attempt to see the 
French inhabitants—they are few in Tunisia and Morocco, 
but easy to find in Algeria—who sympathise with the local 
nationalists but see their weaknesses. It is difficult upon short 
acquaintance to assess the character of an Arab or a Berber. 
Miss Epton makes the mistake of accepting them at their 
own valuation, that is as virile, determined, united people, 
on the point of revolt. A_ littl probing among their 
foreign sympathisers would have shown them for what 
they are: talkative, dreamy, idealistic, but divided among 
themselves and, at bottom, full of a love for French culture 
despite their dislike of French tutelage. Nowhere does her 
story explain, for instance, why, despite all its grumbling, 
North Africa was loyal to France in 1939-40; why even 
nationalisis like Ferhat Abbas immediately volunteered for 
service in the French army ; why crowds turned out to cheer 
M. Vincent Aurio] when he toured Algeria this year. 


The chief value of her book is that it shows the nationalists 
as they see themselves. Otherwise it presents a distorted 
picture of the scene. A measure of the author’s judgment can 
be had from her illustrations. She refers frequently to taking 
photographs of appalling conditions. Why illustrate a flaming 
indictment of France with photographs of minarets, smiling 
Berbers and plump babie: suitable for postcards or lids for 
chocolate boxes ? 
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Wooden Ships of Maine 


“* The Maritime History of Maine.”” By William Hutchinson Rowe, 
New York: W.W. Norton. London: Allen and Unwin. 333 pages. 
$6.00 ; Ws. 

THE State of Maine, with 2,500 miles of indented coastline and 
over 1,000 harbours, is the oldest maritime community in the 
New World, and Mr Rowe gives a vivid account of its ship- 
building and seafaring history from the launching of a “ pretty 
pinnace” in 1607 to the last gasp of the wooden shipyards 
in the First World War. But the maritime story of Maine 
began, long before the seventeenth century, with the discovery 
of its winter fisheries by European fishermen, and European 
fishermen are today amongst those who, by their orders for 
fishing craft, keep the art of wooden shipbuilding alive. 


This book draws a detailed picture of the ships themselves, 
of their building and their crews, of their voyages and their 
trade. It contains a mass of technical information, which js 
nevertheless comprehensible, and will therefore be fascinating 
even to those with no prospects of joining the summer visitors 
who are now thronging Kennebunkport and Wiscasset and 
the other charmingly-named places which appear in the book, 
The timber of Maine, both as the material for the ships and 
as the cargo they carried, was the basis of the state’s maritime 
industry, but in the middle of the ninteeenth century one of 
the most profitable cargoes was ice, cut from Maine’s rivers 
during the winter and shipped not only to New York, where 
it embellished the banquets of the era, but as far as Calcutta 
and Batavia. 


Mr Rowe’s story begins with the early settlers who supplied 
Spain and Italy with dried cod and England with tall pines for 
the masts of the Royal Navy. It was upon that same Royal 
Navy that Maine waged war during the Revolution and later 
in 1812, only itself to be preyed upon by the Confederate 
raiders in the American Civil War. Maine supplied more 
ships than all the Southern states to carry raw cotton to the 
mills of Lancashire, and, after the Gold Rush in 1849, the 
state joined the roaring trade to carry the necessities of life 
to California. Some of the fastest of the clippers were built 
to win the race for these markets. But as California became 
more staid, speed was no longer so important, and Maine 
concentrated again on slower ships like the square-rigged 
“ down-easters ” which carried Californian wheat to Europe 
and handled the China trade. Then came schooners for the 
coastwise traffic, until at last the tal] wooden ships were ousted 
by the steamships and ended up dismasted and crippled 4 
barges towed behind tugs. 


An American View of Sweden 
“Sweden: Champion of Peace.” By David Hinshaw. 6. P. 
Putnam, New York. 309 pages and plates. $4.00. 


Tuis book is an excellent illustration of the dangers of arguing 
by analogy. Its thesis is that Charles XIV, Sweden's first 
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Bernadotte King, decided that Sweden would not fight again. 
This decision having been taken, the Swedes refrained from 
participation in the two World Wars. O si sic omnes! The 
quthor’s idealism prompts him to over-simplify almost to the 
point of injustice—injustice to the decent, industrious, ordinary 
people of the Balkans or of Britain—or America. They desire 
peace No less than the Swedes, nor do they reckon its victories 


less dearly. 


The long neutrality which has benefited Sweden so greatly is 
a product of geographical and political factors largely outside 
Sweden’s control. It is true that in that limited sector where 
the course of events could be influenced, Swedish policy has 
heen extremely adroit. It is also true—and greatly to the credit 
of the Swedes—that they have used so wisely the opportunities 
afforded by generations of peace. But they would be the last 
to accept the author’s argument that, because certain institu- 
tions have been developed in Sweden in the long years of 
peace, all that is required to ensure universal peace is to trans- 
plant Swedish institutions to other countries. A study of 
Tibetan customs and organisations would yield the same 
conclusions. 


In its main aim of serving—in the words of the publishers’ 
blurb—“ as a useful guide to men and women throughout the 
world in these fear-ridden, cataclysmic times” the book 
must be considered a failure. But it has considerable value 
in that it devotes seven out of its twenty chapters to a factual 
examination of Swedish foreign policy from about 1914 to 
1948. A survey in English of Swedish policy during and after 
World War II is rare. The author draws at length on the 
various Scandinavian White Books which bring out in a way 
that will surprise many readers, whose recollections of the 
events related are based on partial wartime reports, how much 
Sweden refused to Germany. The description of the Swedish 
social and political structure, though a more normal ingredient 
of books on Sweden, is useful and more up to date than usual. 
The illustrations are first-rate. 


A Swedish View of Russia 


Ryssland och var Politik. By Arthur Montgomery. Skoglunds 
Bokférlag, Stockholm. 211 pages. 8.50 kr. 


THis book is a reprint of selected articles on Russia which 
Professor Montgomery has contributed to the main Swedish 
newspapers in the past three years. As one of Sweden’s lead- 
ing economists who is a lifelong student of Russian affairs and 
who has lived for a considerable time in Finland, the author 
is particularly well placed to interpret to his countrymen the 
ums and organisation of the enigmatic Soviet Czars. The 
ground covered by the work is accordingly very varied. The 
Russian currency reform, the economy of the Eastern bloc, 
Marxist music, Bolshevik biology and many similar topics are 

in a lucid, intelligent and well-informed manner. 
But the particular interest of the book for non-Swedes, who, 
ater all, have access to many other equally authoritative inter- 
pretations of these manifestations of Soviet activity, lies in its 
discussion of the role of Russia in Scandinavia and, in par- 
ticular, in the effect on Sweden of Russian policy in Finland. 


On this crucial problem of Swedish policy Professor Mont- 
gomery is in the main content with exposition. He is too 
to concoct startling new theories—and too shrewd 
accept at its face value the orthodox Swedish view that 
mn comparatively good behaviour in Finland is due mainly 
He ti Kremlin’s desire to avoid driving Sweden westwards. 
a ey says that not only does “the Soviet Union in the 
mois determine its Finnish policy without regard to 
|,” but also that, in Communist eyes, Sweden is 
ares up with the West. The brutal truth is that, at 
is what international Position of Finland—and of Sweden— 
, the rivalries of the Great Powers permit it to be. 
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Flat Geography 


“Geography behind Politics... By A. E. Moodie. Hutchinsons’ 
University Library. 178 pages. 7s. 6d. 

THERE is no doubt that the geographer has, or should have, 
something of value to contribute to political debate: an 
objective weighing-up of the material factors which affect the 
life of states, and some pointers at least to the evaluation of the 
less material factors. These are the points which Dr Moodie 
Stresses in this little book, which is a concise and clear, but 
not very stimulating, account of the main content of the 
subject. There is, however, one glaring omission. It 
can hardly be denied, even by those who are sceptical of 
the federal panacea, that consideration of this matter should 
lie at the very core of any discussion of political geography 
which is to claim much relevance today. On a lower plane, it 
is surely a geographical fact of great interest, and worthy of 
geographical analysis, that, with the exception of Switzerland 
and some federations forced since World War II, the norm of 
the federal state is a large area, a relatively or absolutely small 
population, and generally at least an emergence from colonial 
Status within the last 150 years. Yet there is but one reference 
to federal states in the index, and the unindexed references are 
inadequate. However, Dr Moodie errs in good company, for 
much larger and more authoritative works are equally dumb 
oracles. 

On the whole, Dr Moodie steers a reasonable course in 
analysing the inter-relations of peoples, territories and organisa- 
tions. There are a few confusions and non-sequiturs, and as 
a whole the book fails to grip. There are too few maps and 
concrete examples (apart from passing references), though 
exception must be made in favour of the very clear summary 
of Dr Moodie’s much larger work on the Italy-Jugoslav 
boundary. 

Altogether this is a sound if uninspiring guide to the lay- 
man, the student of geography may find it useful as his first 
introduction to a specialism. Probably no more would be 
claimed, and Dr Moodie obviously does not intend to break 
new ground, which might indeed be considered inappropriate. 
‘The general effect is that the old ground has been covered in 
a manner flat, but faithful. 


An Educationist’s Biography 
“ Philip Hartog.”” A Memoir by Mabel Hartog. Constable. 178 
pages, with six half-tone plates. 10s. 

Sir Pxiie HartoG, who had received his education in this 
country, France and Germany, died in 1947 in his eighty-fourth 
year, in which year his last book, “ Words in Action,” was pub- 
lished. This typifies the intellectual ardour which inspired 
him to the very end of his long life. In this modest volume 
Lady Hartog has given a concise and intimate account, admir- 
ably arranged, of Sir Philip’s varied activities. Her book gives 
a striking portrait of a man, passionately pursuing to successful 
achievement the purposes to which he was devoted. The narra- 
tive is flavoured with much lively reminiscence of people and 
places, which imparts a vivid personal content to the story. 

Sir Philip Hartog’s main work was centred in Universities— 
in Manchester, London and Dacca, where he was the first 
Vice-Chancellor. He was trained to be a scientist and the list 
of his many publications shows that his interest in science never 
deserted him. But the main stream of his life carried him to 
the field of education, to the theory and practice of which his 
writings made a powerful contribution. In this context, mention 
must be made of “ The writing of English” of which the 
theme was developed in “ Words in Action” and various works 
on the examination system, demonstrating their haphazard 
character. The establishment of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, on the governing body of which he served for 
thirty years as Crown representative, is a permanent symbol of 
Sir Philip’s vision and persistence in bringing to fruition, 
despite all obstacles, a project from which the Commonwealth 
will reap lasting benefit. 
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Will your profits 


slip in 1950? 


Here’s one certainty 


it’s going to be a 
very tough year 
for selling. 


































Sales departments have got to excel themselves. 
Advertising must sell—in every line of copy, 
in every publication where space is bought. 





The 1950 appropriation needs power 
As the selling problem grows more acute, wise 
men are cutting marginal media from their 
schedules. There is no longer room for publi- 
cations that “might hélp”. ‘Trim the tail of 
your advertising schedule. Sharpen its teeth. 
Spend every penny in publications with real 
power. 


Concentrate on the publication that sells 
As the sellers market cracks, more and more 
important advertisers have come into Picture 
Post to be certain of hitting hard in their sales 
drives. Picture Post gives them 9} million 
readers spread throughout Britain, of all classes, 
professions, and income groups — including 
the shop-keepers, who will be such great allies 
next year when stock needs an extra effort 
to shift it from the shelves. 


Take a large space 

Give your advertising agent the room to put 
over the full impact of your message. Give the 
retailer confidence by taking large spaces in the 
magazine seen by one out of every four adults 
in the country. 

For the maximum effect take the top space in 
Britain’s top magazine — a full colour page in 
Picture Post. 


Ask this at your adver- 
tising MEETING. For 1950 you must ask 


—not only “Are we in Picture Post?” but “Are we in 
Picture Post often enough P with big enough spaces?” 
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“T think I'd like 
a White Horse 
better than anything” 





as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association 


MAXIMUM PRICES :—Bottles 33/4, }-Bottles 17/5 
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Mandrils or 


Mechanical Brain ? 





Amid the mountainous sea of words which the 
world’s presses commit to paper a man might be 
forgiven for wondering whether a colony of 
typewriting mandrils was not busily at work 
somewhere on the banks of the Zambesi or the 
Limpopo. Or—to leap to the other end of the 
evolutionary chain — perhaps a giant Mechanical 
Brain has been set in motion in order to improve 
upon the works of William Shakespeare. Yet 
good books are still written, To discover them 
the special purpose of The Times Literary 
Supplement. Informed and experienced, dis- 


cerning in its critical standards, it has never yet — 


wasted a thinking man’s time. 
Place an order with your usual bookstall or newsaget 
Price 3d. every Friday 
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Washington Background 


(From an American Correspondent) 


HE attitude of the average American to the Washington 
talks is almost completely negative. There is doubt 
whether the crisis is as black as it is painted ; disbelief in, 
and irritation at, those British observers who hold that its 
immediate cause and cure lie in the United States ; and fear 
that the approach of an election will paralyse Britain. Few 
hopes are therefore entertained for the conference. In their 
glace is concern that the solidarity of the Atlantic community 
may be shaken by the recriminations which are already being 
exchanged and which President Truman last Monday rele- 
gated to their comparatively unimportant position, when he 
restated the basic principles of America’s foreign economic 
plicy 
The sterling problem since the end of the war has been 
regarded only from extreme positions of optimism and 
pessimism. Hopes raised at the time of the Anglo-American 
loan in 1946 gave way to despair during the 1947 con- 
vertibility crisis. The good start of the Marshall Plan then 
generated a new wave of over-optimism which has been 
followed once more by an excess of gloom. A sober appraisal 
of the true sterling position is, in American eyes, one of the 
essential tasks of the conference. 


If the crisis has been exaggerated, a real problem never- 
theless exists. The levelling-off of business activity in the 
United States destroyed any faint hope that the sterling 
wea deficit would be cured by mounting American imports 
% supplies abroad became available. Similarly, the tapering 
if of the rise in British productivity suggests that higher 
output can no longer be relied upon as a short term cure. 
Increased consumption in the United States and increased 
production in Britain are still the basic ingredients of a 
loag term solution. The “ dollar shortage ” has its ultimate 
foots in Over-saving in the United States as well as in over- 
‘msumption (and over-investment) in the rest of the world. 


If the United States is unwilling to agree that the check 
J its postwar boom makes it responsible for the crisis, it 
8 equally impatient with some of the remedies which it is 
sked to apply. There is, for example, no chance that the 
American Treasury will increase the price of gold. The 
‘ountry has lost its simple faith in the value of gold without 
wing gained enough cynicism to see merit in raising the 
“at price already being paid for something worthless. Nor 
‘It very likely that an economy-minded Congress, which 
just slashed ten per cent off the appropriations for 
dpean economic assistance and even more off the authority 
"make purchases for the strategic stockpile, will vote new 
“< for the latter in order to aid one of the recipients of 
te Far from increasing United States imports in 
"tear future, it seems to many Americans that the imme- 
tae is how to avoid new limitations being put on 
em. Demands for further restrictions on imports (and for 
iting stockpile funds from imports to domestic supplies) 
joe Openly put forward by copper, oil, textiles and 

‘toves interests, and are likely to occur for many other 


commodities. Aided by the basic strength of American 
business, the Administration is successfully resisting these 
pressures. Its capacity to do so indefinitely, however, is 
uncertain, as the 1946 Swiss-watch episode revealed. 


It seems, therefore, that in the short run, reliance must 
be placed chiefly on two broad lines of action: a reduction 
in British consumption and an expansion in British exports 
on the one hand, and lending by the United States on the 
other. The first is a question not of the abandonment of 
nationalisation and social security in Britain, as some opinion 
in the United States holds, but of a more effective solution 
of the problem of blocked balances and capital flight, and 
of the familiar three D’s—disinflation, devaluation and dis- 
crimination. The second covers the President’s Fourth 
Point for the development of backward areas, the Inter- 
national Bank, and possibly the revival of private American 
lending in the bond market. 


* 


To take lending first. If the United States insists on 
producing more than it consumes, and investing less at home 
than it saves, then it should lend abroad until a higher level 
of consumption is attained at home. Investments through 
the Export-Import Bank and the World Bank, and by other 
American enterprises, assist foreign development ; but these 
tied loans do not ‘promote multilateral trade. What is 
needed are untied dollars which, ideally, would be borrowed 
by the rest of the world and spent in Europe. Changing 
the law of the Export-Import Bank or the practice of the 
World Bank, to permit this, would be complex and 
roundabout, and the most direct means might be to revive 
the New York market for foreign bond issues. Here is a 
possible answer for the conference to explore, but it is a 
long-term solution. A. stabilisation loan—or Mr Bevin’s 
variant, involving the redistribution of the gold of Fort Knox 
by loan—is premature. This device must be kept to provide 
reserves after the dollar gap has been closed, rather than 
used to close it. In retrospect, the Marshall Plan and the 
Anglo-American loan were undertaken in the wrong order. 
This mistake, and the ineffectiveness of the International 
Monetary Fund, may have made ultimate Congressional 
approval of stabilisation loans impossible. Certainly it 
appears futile to recommend them now. 


The only immediate hope of adjustment seems, therefore, 
to depend on reduced consumption in the United Kingdom 


TT 


‘**AMERICAN SURVEY” is drawn trom three 
sources. Articles described as ‘‘From Our American 
Staff’’ are the work of a small group of regular 
correspondents, resident in the United States. Articles 
with some such attribution as ‘‘ From an Industrial 
Correspondent’’ or ‘‘From a Correspondent in Ohio"’ 
are from outside contributors. Everything printed 
without attribution is prepared in London. 
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of foreign goods, which must be kept off the market by 
trade restrictions or higher prices, and of British goods, 
which must then be sold abroad. This requires either com- 
petitive pricing or barter, and in this connection the United 
States continues to favour disinflation and devaluation and 
to oppose discrimination. 


The American Treasury has not distinguished itself on 
devaluation. Official advice in these matters is normally 
given to other nations in secret, which the Treasury did not 
do. Yet, when the subject cropped up in Congressional 
hearings on European recovery, the Treasury obligingly 
offered the opinion that devaluation was an ultimate neces- 
sity. Asa result the holding of sterling was discouraged and 
its sale encouraged. The American government is be- 
lieved to have lost some of its early confidence in the 
efficacy of devaluation, since it was asked to share respon- 
sibility for it in the event of failure. In the absence of in- 
fiation in the United States, however, Britain must devalue 
or carry disinflation to great lengths if convertibility, mult- 
lateral trade and freedom of consumer choice between 
domestic and foreign goods are to be achieved. Taking this 
end for granted, devaluation is probably the less disturbing 
of the two courses. 


To many Americans, Sir Stafford Cripps’s refusal to 
devalue is evidence not so much of a difference in judgment, 
for which there is room, as of a possible disagreement in 
principle. This refusal would appear to be based on the 
view that British consumption and investment can be raised 
by means of discrimination above the levels which would 
prevail under multilateralism. This may be the case. Ex- 
perience with bulk buying, however, shows certain draw- 
backs and much of the gain would accrue from exploiting 
countries poorer than Britain. In other cases—oil, for ex- 
ample—a British attempt to capture foreign markets through 
barter agreements would produce difficulties for the United 
States which would be certain to lead to retaliation. It is 
understood that temporary import restrictions and barter 
agreements may be necessary to reduce consumption and to 
dispose of exports, but the Argentine Agreement, which 
carried discrimination beyond the terminal date of the 
Marshall Plan and beyond the Bretton Woods transition 
period, made people wonder whether Sir Stafford’s alterna- 
tive to devaluation was discrimination in perpetuity. 


Power in the West 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO] 


Tue US Government may have opened up a Pandora’s box 
of electric power disputes in the west. It has filed suit 
against an estimated 3,000 defendants, asserting its right to 
water that will be needed to operate its new $144 million 
Grand Lake-Big Thompson project in Colorado. The 
private power companies, however, have seized this oppor- 
tunity to challenge once more the government’s plans to 
distribute power from its western dams over its own lines 
direct to wholesale customers. 


If the companies should be sustained by the courts, the 
building of government transmission lines in the west, which 
within a decade may be carrying some six million kilowatts 
te consumers’ organisations, would be halted. Private 
utilities could buy the power at the generators, or buy the 
falling water and generate their own power. For this reason 
the suit is attracting national attention. 

Water-rights in the semi-arid west are subject to an exact 
and complex code, which the government now seeks to 
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clarify to its own advantage. The Big Thompson of «p 
T ” project centres around a 13-mile tunnel driven thr 
the Continental Divide in Colorado at an altitude of ra 
8,200 feet. Through this tunnel would be trans 
annually some 310,000 acre-feet of water from the Coloraj 
River Basin on the west to the Missouri River Basin On the 
east (an acre-foot of water is the amount needed to COVEr One 
acre a foot deep). This water would generate approxima 
170,000 kilowatts of electricity as it tumbled 3,000 fee: 
down the mountain-sides to the Great Plains; and then 
would be used to irrigate approximately 1,000 square Miles 
of farms. These already have access to some water, but it js 
alleged to be insufficient. The government would be recom. 
pensed in part by revenue from electric power, and by pay. 
ments from the farmers benefited. 


The enterprise does not appear to have been very carefully 
planned when launched as a semi-relief project in the dry 
thirties. For one thing, the estimated costs have mounted 
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from $45 million to $144 million. Furthermore. it is only 
now, with the project so near completion that some waters 
tun through the tunnel each spring to supplement existing 
supplies, that the government is taking formal and final steps 
to ensure that someone else does not have a prior leg 
claim to the water. 


The new federal suit supersedes a similar suit which ha 
been accumulating briefs and exhibits in a Colorado stat 
court for 12 years. The volume of the evidence testifies « 
the fact that the issues reach far beyond the bounds of ay 
single state. Colorado, other states, and the federal govem 
ment are already parties to dozens of agreements. People # 
far away as the southernmost tip of California and Meus 
claim an interest in whatever is done anywhere on tk 
Colorado River. Even as it is said that throwing a stot 
may alter the balance of the solar system, so the m0 
shadowy of these claims might upset the delicate balance 
the Colorado Basin. Its economy is built upon water, 
the high hopes which hundreds of its communities share f« 
a great and prosperous future are limited by the avaiabk 
water supply. 


The estimate of 3,000 defendants involved in the gov 
ment’s suit include the whole number of claimants that 
conceivably have any shadow of right over the wit 
Actually, the government filed suit against eight 
choosing each as representing a class of claimant. ‘ 
them is the Public Service Company of Colorado, 
‘private utility company which supplies much of the pot 
used in the region, and views with alarm the gover 
plans to build transmission lines to transport clectricily a 
the dams to the consumer, ignoring the private utility’ 
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The private power industry as a whole has always fought 
of the government to transport power away from 
its big western dams, particularly as the law directs the 
ent to serve “ public users” first. However, the 
general right of the government to market electricity de- 
7 as a by-product of great water projects seems to 
have been settled in the Tennessee Valley Authority cases. 
The new feature of these western projects is that the govern- 
nent would transport power right across territory served 
by the private utilities, with parallel transmission lines. It 
would carry electricity in some cases to a public users,” 
uch as farmers’ rural electrification co-operatives, or cities 
ith municipally-owned power-plants, that are now cus- 
mers of the private utilities, but are eager for federal 
power, because it will cost them less. 


In scores of instances throughout the west, large private 
power enterprises are thus confronted with the spectre of 
svernment competition on a scale and under conditions 
that they fear may force them out of business and convert 
he whole west into a public power province. The most 
ecent Congressional battle has gone against the companies. 
The Senate last week voted to overrule its Appropriations 
Committee, which had cut the funds for new government 
‘nasmission lines out of the appropriation for the Depart- 
nent of the Interior, already approved by the House. 


The companies, unable to sue the government in the 
courts or show anything but prospective damage, welcome 
the present suit as an opportunity to carry the battle to the 
cuts and challenge the government’s right to build com- 
wtitive transmission lines. The answer filed by the Public 
Service Company argues that the original Congressional 
wthorisation for the Big Thompson project contemplated 
only two transmission lines, whose sole function would have 
ben to channel power into the company’s system ; that the 
generation, transmission, and commercial distribution of 
cketric power within the company’s service area has no 
reasonable relation to any lawful governmental function and 
§ ulconstitutional ; and that it would deprive the com- 
pany of its property without due process of law and without 
compensation. This case, vitally affecting the future of the 
whole private power industry, is virtually certain to reach 
the Supreme Court. 


American Notes 
Congress on Holiday 


The Anglo-American economic talks will, it appears, 
smncide with the Senate’s debate on the Reciprocal Trade 
‘igeements Act which expired two months ago. It is not 
imply a case of renewing the Act, but of removing the restric- 
= on the Administration’s freedom to negotiate tariff 
“ductions which were added last year by the Republican Con- 
#8 and which, in the present uncertain state of the national 
“onomy, seem very desirable safeguards to many Senators, 
, tats as well as Republicans. The week’s vacation which 
bey are now taking over a Labour Day holiday, which was 
“— going to end the present session, will give Senators 
Me: for a sharp fight without soothing their resentment 

. Id in Washington for what, it is now suggested, 
ay be another three months. This resentment has already 
tically Parties in a refusal to allow the House to go 
ing on the holiday which so many of its members were 
bea pine away from Washington unofficially, that it 
5 to find a quorum. The House, already 
‘int ing forced to suffer for the Senate’s tardiness, 

iefantly departed on 26-days’ French leave. 


0: Boing the House extended, for the fourth time, until 


St, the temporary spending authority under which 
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many government agencies have already been operating for 
two months. The Senate, at last goaded into activity by the 
House’s jibes, has now passed all the Appropriations Bills, 
but final action will apparently have to wait until the repre- 
sentatives of the House on the joint conference committee 
feel refreshed enough to negotiate on the differences between 
the two versions. Even funds for the Economic Co-operation 
Administration, which have been in conference for weeks, 
remain unsettled ; it is reported that the House representatives 
are willing to agree to the Senate’s to per cent cut in the total, 
but are still balking at the watch-dog committee. 





“One To Squeegee Junction ”’ 
* 


Smeaton 
BOA8 $e nen 4 Pe POUT ae. 


Herblock in the Washington Post 





Otherwise, however, there is plenty for the Senate to get 
on with while its lower half is away. The House has been 
far from a model follower of the Fair Deal ; it has, for example, 
rejected the Administration’s farm price support scheme and 
has not been at all generous to the Military Assistance Pro- 
gramme, with both of which the Senate has still to cope. But 
months ago it renewed, and amended satisfactorily, the Trade 
Agreements Act and it has passed the Bill for raising the 
minimum wage to 75 cents an hour, which the Senate has been 
debating this week and which is supposed to be a sop to 
labour for the failure to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act. Finally, 
the House long since approved an adequate Bill for the 
admission of displaced persons, which has been blocked in the 
Senate Judiciary Committee by the chairman’s obstinate pre- 
ference for such matters as spies in the United Nations and 
the need for Basque immigrants to herd sheep in his own state 
of Nevada. In a final desperate attempt to force this Bill 
on to the Senate floor, the Administration leaders have just 
turned to the Republicans for help. 


* * * 


Billions for Defence 


The rider which Senator McClellan hoped to attach to the 
defence Appropriation Bill, and which would have required 
President Truman to wield the economy axe from which 
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Congress itself recoiled, has failed to secure the necessary 1wo- 
thirds vote. But the Senate, stung, perhaps, by the cynical 
reception of this ingenious notion, has cut the billions for 
defence—by far the largest money Bill—not only below the 
inflated figure voted by the House, but below the President’s 
request. 


Mr Truman’s budget estimate, accepted with some heart- 
burning by the Services, was $15.3 billion, of which $2.1 billion 
was to be in authority to place contracts, rather than cash. 
The House, dazzled by Air Force manceuvres, not only voted 
to authorise a 70-group Air Force, a statement of intent to 
which the Administration did not object, but offered the cash 
and contract authority needed to begin the expansion. In all, 
it approved a figyre of $15.9 billion, $2.6 billion being in 
contract authority. e 

The Senate does not lag behind the House in air-mindedness. 
Only last week it passed a similar authorisation. But by refusing 
10 commit additional funds now, it has classed the 7o-group 
Air Force as a luxury beyond the means even of the United 
States in a year when the budget gap is widening. The total 
approved by the Senate is $14.8 billion. 


This includes a cut of approximately $500 million in the 
cash requested by the President. By a coincidence this is 
almost exactly the size of the saving which Mr Johnson, the 
Secretary of Defence, announced last week will result, eventu- 
ally, from his order dismissing 135,000 civilian workers with 
the military, releasing 12,073 reserve officers from duty, and 
shutting down §1 installations at home and abroad. The 
saving this year would amount to $200 million. Consequently 
a sharp debate is going on as to whether the credit for retrench- 
ment should go to Mr Johnson and the President, or 10 the 
strong hint given by the Senate Appropriations Committee. 
The Senate may be counting chickens before they are hatched ; 
the House has yet to consent to the appropriation cuts. 


The Hoover report on the Services insisted that about 
$1 billion of waste could be squeezed out of the defence estab- 
lishment without impairing, indeed while increasing, its 
efficiency. But even Mr Johnson’s modest beginning has 
shaken the theoretical attachment of many Congressmen to 
government economy. It will throw nearly 150,000 men on a 
labour market already burdened with 4,000,000 unemployed, 
and narrow the patronage enjoyed by Congressmen. The over- 
enthusiastic friends of the Navy, who suffered such a humiliat- 
ing collapse during the investigation of the contracts for the 
B-36, are hinting that the cuts carry one stage further Mr 
Johnson’s cold war against the Navy. But if the Secretary 
is to achieve his aim of cutting the defence budget next year 
to just over $13 billion, he cannot afford to be put off either 
by Service hotheads or Congressional cold feet. 


* * * 


Eating the White Paper? 


If the State Department hoped its White Paper on China 
would stun the Congressional friends of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment, it under-estimated the obstinate faith of Mr Judd, 
Senator Knowland, and their circle of “ Sincgogues.” They 
are still determined to secure at least a token gesture of aid 
and support for China. Because their votes may vitally affect 
the sum the Senate approves for military aid for Eurcpe, the 
State Department may be forced into an appearance of eating 
its own White Paper almost before the ink is dry on it. 


The conclusion of the White Paper was that further aid to 
the Generalissimo would be utterly indefensible. Mr Acheson 
has rather sharply refused to admit the justice of any of the 
charges of distortion, omission, and glossing over levelled at 
the White Paper by Mr Judd and his friends. But Administra- 
tion supporters in the Senate have been forced to give ground 
before Senator Knowland’s insisience that the military aid 
programme should allocate $175 million to China. Mr Dulles 
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is among the Republican leaders who believe that some con. 
cessions should be given on China to ensure that 
smal] cut is made in the Administration’s requests for a 
for Europe. This would give the Senate conferees an im. 
portant bargaining point when they meet with Tepresentatives 
of the House, who voted to cut in half the programme for 
the Atlantic Pact signatories, and, incidentally, turned down 
a $75 million grant to China. 


What the State Department is believed willing, if not pre. 
cisely enthusiastic, to accept is a provision of $100 million fo; 
economic and military aid to China, provided that it be added 
to, rather than subtracted from, aid to Europe, and that ji 
spendng be left entirely at the President’s discretion, Thus j: 
might never be spent at all, and at least would await the Teport 
on Far Eastern policy now being drawn up by three expens 
who have no former connection with official policy, 


* 


The final vote of the two Senate committees consi 
military assistance has been held up, not only by considerations 
of the Far East, and will not be taken until next week. One 
of the stumbling-blocks has been the amount of arms surplus 
to the American mobilisation reserve which could be sm 
abroad—primarily to France. This $450 million of am: 
will be charged to the programme only at rehabilitation cos, 
$77 million, and some Senators were anxious to ensure tha 
book-keeping juggling did not deprive Korea, the Philippines, 
and perhaps China of their fair shares. It has also been decided 
that weapons taken from the reserve to start the programme 
off will be charged at replacement or original cost. On 
Administration victory has been the committee’s decision, 
after it had heard General Bradley’s testimony, to approve 
$155 million to encourage arms production, though not th 
building of new arms plants, in Europe. Senators Vandenber 
and Dulles had hoped to save $161 million, reducing the toul 
to a nice round billion, by eliminating this encouragement to 
self-help, which they argued should await the formation of a 
Atlantic Defence Council, and might antagonise the German. 


w * * 


Stockpiling Problems 


One possible plank in an emergency bridge across Britain's 
dollar gap has just lost some of its solidity. The Senate bas 
cut by more than half, to $245 million, the Munitions Boards 
authority to make advance contracts for future purchases cl 
strategic materials for the US steckpile. Furthermore, the 
Senate Appropriations Committee has directed the Board 
exhaust every possibility of obtaining minerals and material 
in the United States before making foreign purchases, and 10 
enter into only short-term contracts abroad. Such a directive 
does not have the force of law, but it is advisable to tet 
it with respect, even though it seems completely at variant 
with the purpose of a stockpile programme, designed to bull 
up reserves of vital materials which would be unobtainable 
overseas communications were interrupted in time of wat. ls 
the last fiscal year only 20 per cent of stockpile purchases cal 
from domestic sources. 


The reduction in contract authority is in effect a reduci® 
in next year’s appropriation for stockpiling. The 
Bureau of Supply has already for some time been busily spead- 
ing the $525 million which has been appropriated for the 
current fiscal year. During the first two years of the stoe 
piling programme contracts amounted to only about $275 
million, but since last summer the monthly rate of expenditur 
has ‘been running at $65 million, and by the end of this 
only about one-third of the total stockpile will remain to 
bought. 

This acceleration is explained partly by the internation! 
situation, but chiefly by the falling demand for metals. 4% 
can now be bought for stockpiling without interfering 
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sormal civilian consumption and at reasonable prices. The 
drop in prices has reduced the estimated cost of the five years’ 
programme from $3.7 billion to $3.2 billion. But the decline in 
demand for metals has also forced many marginal mines to 
close down, and this accounts for the pressure that is now 
being put on the Munitions Board to make its purchases in 
America and on Congress to take special steps to assist the 
small mining companies. If Congress is not strong enough 
ig resist the demand for direct subsidies, the President has Ict 
it be known that he will be, but the prospects are good for 
, substitute Bill, acceptable to the Administration, which would 
provide government incentives for increased exploration and 
conservation of America’s mineral resources. 


If, as one Congressional witness said, the backbone of the 
American economy is metal, the sinews are rubber. The 
Rubber Act of 1948, intended to ensure that America should 
never again be sinewless, expires next year, and already its 
replacement is being discussed. The present Act provides 
that at least one-third of American synthetic capacity—665,000 
tons a year—must be kept in operation. There is talk 
of allowing consumption of synthetic rubber to find its own 
evel, But, if the new “ cold” synthetic lives up to its promise 
of wearing better than natural rubber in tyres, that level will 
probably be high, even though natural rubber is now selling 
ata lower price than synthetic, 


* * * 


Restitution for the Nisei 


Three American-born Japanese women who renounced 
their American citizenship during the war have had its 
restoration sustained on the ground that the renunciations 
were made under duress. This will be welcome news for 
4000 others who similarly regret having sold their birth- 
right, either under threats from other Japanese in the relocation 
centres into which they were herded in 1942, or from a fear 
that, as citizens, they might be deprived of the protection of 
interment and sent back into communities obsessed by the 
“yellow peril.” Judge Denman, in upholding a lower court, 
wrote a withering decision directed at the racial hatred shown 
by the officer in charge of removing Japanese from the West 
Coast and denounced the whole shameful record of relocation— 
the five days given innocent families to leave their homes and 


the prison atmosphere of Tule Lake and other centres to which 
they were taken. 


About two-thirds of the 127,000 Japanese in the United 
Sutes are Americans by birth and known as Nisei. But 
whether they were aliens or citizens, all were sent inland 
en masse Out of a fear, after Pearl Harbour, that none could 
te trusted. These suspicions die hard, even though no 
Japanese living in the United States or Hawaii was convicted 
of spying or espionage during the war, and many Japanese 
distinguished themselves for bravery in the Army. It is this 
record, in the main, which persuaded the House last June to 
pss a Bill which would make foreign-born Japanese and 
crtain other Asiatics eligible for citizenship, and admit 
lapanese immigrants (185 a year) for the first time since the 

ion Act of 1924. The exclusion of the Chinese was 

in 1943. The most immediate effect of the Bill, 

» would be on the 45,000 Japanese residents who to- 

~Y May not become citizens although they may have lived 

M the United States for thirty or forty years and their children 
wt Americans by birth. 

If it can slip through the eye of Senator McCarran’s needle, 

u May also affect the laws which in eleven states forbid 
ineligible to citizenship” to hold land and elsewhere 
ioe iN Certain professions and trades. About 60,000 of 
ee” Japanese forcibly removed from the Pacific coast 
hide returned, but many have been unable to regain their 
bes ttnds and have had to abandon the fruit and vegetable 


im which many whites considered them to have 
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enjoyed an unfair monopoly before the war. Most obsérvers 
agree, however, that despite certain sporadic outbursts of 
prejudice, theic reception has been friendly. 


Shorter Notes 


Colonel McCormick, of the Chicago Tribune, has ventured 
into what, to him, is a foreign country, inhabited by “ pantie- 
waists ” and “ cookie-pushers.” He has bought the Washington 
Times-Herald and has established “an outpost of American 
principles” in the nation’s capital. Until her death a year 
ago, the Times-Herald was owned by Colonel McCormick’s 
cousin and it has always followed the Tribune’s isolationist 
line, as does the New York Daily News, once owned by 
another cousin, but now also controlled by the Colonel. He 
thus becomes responsible for a leading newspaper in each of 
America’s three most influential cities. He has handed over 
to his niece the duty of presenting “the American point of 
view” to the “parasite community” of Washington. 


* 


New York and the East of the United States have for over 
three months been suffering from the worst heat-wave since 
1871—and in New York 80 degrees is a comfortable tempera- 
ture—which even a hurricane does not seem to have broken. 
The high temperature of the ocean and the presence of tropical 
fish has given rise to rumours that the Gulf Stream has moved 
closer to the New Jersey coast, but this explanation of the 
summer’s inferno is officially labelled “highly improbable.” 


* 


The average individual in 1948 received an income from all 
sources of $1,410, nearly 7 per cent more than in 1947. The 
total of individual incomes for the year was $206 billion, an 
all-time record. 


Located in the heart of the City, 
the London office of this old 


established bank offers its serv- 
ices to those interested in trade 


with countries in the Americas. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
(Incorporated with Limited Liability in U. S. A.) 
LONDON ... 7 Princes Street, F.C. 2 
NEW YORK .. . 70 Broadway 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Politics in the Soviet Zone 


OSCOW chastens its followers for failure, but never 

admits defeat. The elections in west Germany, which 
should never have taken place if Russian efforts had succeeded, 
have been followed by an intensified campaign to form a 
“ National Front” which wil] undermine the new Federal 
Government at Bonn. Two events reveal the way in which the 
campaign will develop. In Berlin, the so-called “ democratic 
bloc,” consisting of the dominant Socialist Unity Party (SED) 
and the rump bourgeois parties of the Soviet zone has been 
ordered to tighten up its organisation. Hitherto, the bloc— 
formed in 1945—has existed in name only ; now it is 0 groom 
itself for presentation to the west German people as a genuine 
coalition. The purpose of this move is clearly to prepare for 
the formation of a “ Government ” which will claim to be more 
representative of the whole German nation than the Bonn 
“gathering of Quislings.” In particular, the Soviet zone 
section of the Christian Democratic Party (CDU)—despite the 
fact that its real leader, Jakob Kaiser, is to join the Bonn 
Government—will be induced to take up links with its sister 
party, the victor of the elections in the west. 

The second pointer to the renewed Soviet zone campaign 
for “unity, a just peace and the withdrawal of troops” is the 
meeting held last Sunday at Bad Godesberg by the aged ex- 
ambassador to Moscow, Rudolf Nadolny. Herr Nadolny is 
used, wittingly or unwittingly, as propagandist for Moscow 
policy, and has already held a similar gathering of Christian 
Democrats at the home of Andreas Hermes, another veteran 
of Weimar. Hermes was turned out of his party office in 
Berlin by the Russians, and should be aware of the use to which 
Nadolny’s work is put. After a public warning from Dr 
Adenauer, most of Nadolny’s invitations to Bad Godesberg 
were refused on this occasion. The most important figure 
present was another aged Christian Democrat colleague from 
the Wilhelmstrasse—Freiherr von Prittwitz, a former envoy 
in Washington, and one of the aspirants to the post of Federal 
Germany’s first Foreign Minister. The chief result of the 
meeting was Nadolny’s announcement that he intended to form 
a standing Committee of National Unity to rally supporters for 
the cause. 


Change of Tactics 


The National Front is an example of the way in which the 
Moscow Central Committee of the Communist Party, which 
rules eastern Germany, can adapt its tactics to meet failure. 
In 1945, and the following year, Moscow’s prospects of cap- 
turing all Germany by means of the German Communist Party 
seemed bright. The Potsdam agreement had opened the way ; 
the Social-Democrat party in the eastern zone had been 
swallowed by a tricked fusion carried out under the noses of 
the western political representatives ; economic conditions, 
despite dismantlement carried to crazy limits, were temporarily 
better than in the west; “ Anti-Fascism” was the slogan of 
the day ; and the Socialist Unity Party proclaimed its intention 
to establish the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


After June, 1948, however, the Soviet zone’s advantage over 
the east vanished. With currency reform and the flow of 
American relief imports into the west, the contrast between 
the eastern and western zones made it still harder to win the 
Germans for Communism. ‘Moscow thereupon changed its 


. tactics. It had recourse to the nationalist appeal. An organised 


effort was begun to win the ex-Nazis.and the peasants. The 
National Democratic Party and the Democratic Peasants 
Party were formed to rope in the small Nazis and the land- 


workers, under Communist guidance. Licutenant-Genera} 
Vinzenz Mueller, a member of the “ Union of German Officers * 
that was formed in Moscow during the war, is head of the 
National Democratic Party (NDP). Special favours were 
introduced fer technicians and intellectual workers, An ex. 
Luftwaffe officer was found to conduct propaganda to former 
officers on behalf of the NDP. Rudolf Nadolny held his firy 
talks with west German politicians. Professor Hans Meyer of 
Leipzig University, has been appealing to the intelligentsia in the 
west 10 support the idea of a “ neutral ” Germany, united » 
“freed” from western defence (and, of course, from Marshall 
aid). Professor Noack, leadet of the Nauheim Circle, prop:- 
gates the same idea from the western side of the green frontier. 
Communist agents work among the thousands of refugees who 
sull live in squalid camps in the west. Gerhart Eisler, 
escaped irom the United States, is actively lending his 
experience to the work of winning all classes in the west, 

A parent body to act as a central point for this propaganda, 
the People’s Congress, and its executive “ Cabinet,” the Peopk’s 
Council—ostensibly all-party crganisations—were formed in 
December, 1947. These were established when it becam 
clear that the British and Americans intended to go abead 
with a western German Government, in face of Soviet demands 
for a centralised, Communist-dominated united Germany. 


Pressure on the West 


Last May, the People’s Council was given a special tak 
within the framework of the “ peace ” campaign which Moscow 
organised through all the Communist Parties of westem 
Europe. The Council was to organise a pressure group 0 
influence the Foreign Ministers in Paris. At a meeting of the 
presidium of the Council on May 9th, Grotewohl! announced 
that an all-German National Front must be formed ; it would 
have the immediate, imperative object of securing an all- 
German conference which would send a joint memorandum to 
the forthcoming meeting of Foreign Ministers in Paris. An 
invitation was sent to the western German parties, the trade 
unions and youth associations, the Peace Society, the Naubeim 
Circle, and all the Bonn delegates who had voted against the 
west German constitution. 

This effort was a fiasco. The invitation was refused by al 
the responsible leaders in the west, who spied the Russia 
cloven hoof. British Military Government prevented a fake 
meeting from being held in Hanover, and, in the end, no joist 
memorandum could be sent to Paris. 

In the meantime, the People’s Congress also suffered a blow 
in its home territory. “Elections” of delegates in the Sowel 
zone in May ended in a big adverse vote, although they wet 
framed as a plebiscite for or against “unity and a just peace 
How many Germans actually voted “No” is uncertaid, 
one-third of the total was admitted by the People’s Council. 
Consternation was evident, although Ulbricht brazenly dec# 
that “the People’s Congress has emerged from the ¢lecuols 
as the only representative body of the German people. The 
Council to be elected by the Congress will thus be authons® 
to speak for the German people at the Foreign Ministes 
Conference.” The western Foreign Ministers, naturally, * 
fused to recognise this claim. ; 

Something of the true situation was admitted by the Berit 
executive of the SED in a resolution published by the pu 
organ Vorwaerts after the elections. “We have not yet 
ceeded in creating even the beginnings of a National Frost” 
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western Berlin,” it stated. The reasons were revealing—Com- © 


munist inability to work with the bourgeoisie and anti-Seviet 
feeling. The SED was told: “To pay lip-service to the role 
of the USSR is not enough ; every reservation and every form 
of national arrogance is in reality a disavowal of the Soviet 
Union’s position.” Insistence on open declaration of friend- 
ship for Russia and enmity towards America runs through the 
slogans issued for peace demonstrations on September st. 
These include: “ National Front against the US warmongers, 
the principal enemies of German independence.” “ Let us live 


eneral in peace—not die in the interests of the dollar.” “ Friendship 
cers” and peace with the peoples of the USSR.” “ Friendship with 
of the the New Poland.” “No Occupation Statute, but withdrawal 
rag of occupation troops.” “The Ruhr must be the backbone of 
<i the German peace industry and not an American arsenal.” 
ies New hope for the Front appeared when large-scale unem- 
pyer of ployment developed in western Germany, and manufacturers 
1 in the became nervous about a possible slump in America. Ulbricht 
ed 2 laid down the lines for exploiting this new position in May: 
jarshall The democratic front must be broadened into a National Front 
Propa- which would include the most diverse social classes. The condi- 
rontier. tions for such a development are favourable. For the workers, 
€s whe German unity is a natural political aim. But the entrepreneurs 
Eisler, in western Germany, too, have come to realise that a unified 
ng his Germany which would conclude trade agreements especially with 
eastern Europe is in their own immediate interests. It would be 
* quite wrong to ask every German primarily whether he is a con- 
aganda, yinced democrat or whether he ever held a membership card of 
People’s the Nazi Party. All that matters today is his attitude to the 
med in question of unity, a just peace and the withdrawal of occupation 
became forces. 
0 abead At the moment, however, the Oder-Neisse frontier stands 
lemands asa barrier to the success of the National Front. The German 
any. Communists have been accepted as probationary members into 


the Cominform fold, but the price they have to pay is open 
support for the hated frontier. It is a price that leaves them 
almost bankrupt. 
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The Mood of Europe 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT AT STRASBOURG] 


AFTER three weeks of debate, it is presumed by almost all the 
members of the Council] of Europe that at long last Europe 
is, in some manner, really going to live in fellowship. This 
sense of expectancy distinguishes the meeting at Strasbourg 
from every other international gathering since the war. 


There nevertheless seems to be an unconscious antagonism 
between the “ continental ” (or French) habit of thought, which 
states exuberant principles before getting down to brass tacks, 
and the Anglo-Saxon (plus Scandinavian) method which is 
prosaically to examine the implementation of principles with- 
out first giving a classic exposition of them. As Mr Aidan 
Crawley remarked: 

I think perhaps that there is a difference of technique. In 
England, when we want to get something done, we begin 
trying to understand the difficulties, and we are rather too apt 
to take for granted the goal and the ideal if we know that we are 
agreed upon them. 

This is certainly true of Mr Morrison and Dr Dalton whose 
temperatures have remained steady at 98.4 and 97.6 respec- 
tively. On the other hand, Mr Churchill, Mr Macmillan and 
Mr Eccles, without abandoning the firm earth, seem rather 
more to enjoy life upon it and are, as a result, livelier com- 
panions in a creative euterprise. (Inter-party baiting among 
the British, which at first mystified even M. Spaak, is now 
accepted as an animating feature of the Assembly.) 


The debate on “the role of the Council of Europe in the 
economic field, taking acccunt of existing international organ- 
isations ” has proved the focal point of this year’s Assembly. 
Mr Mackay, who opened the debate, recommended that the 
Council of Europe should take over the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation and should be given limited 
powers so that it could put into effect those economic measures 
which the experts of OEEC had long known to be necessary 
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but which, as servants of individual governments, they had been 
powerless to execute. This was a flying start. Subsequent 
speakers did not echo the need for immediate executive 
authority, but most agreed that the OEEC was a body of 
excellent officials which could be used more creatively under 
the aegis of the Council of Europe. M. Gaillard and 
M. Buron of France as well as Mr Eccles all proposed that 
OEEC officials should be given the opportunity of talking as 
Europeans in front of a permanent committee of the Council, 
which should not, however, have executive powers. 


Need for Popular Support 


M. Reynaud rebutted any form of constitutional approach 
to the problem of European unity. “We cannot build a 
Europe a priori,” he said, “we must give to Europe, on the 
political plane, the means of facing its economic needs.” His 
main emphasis was on the necessity for a redistribution of 
work among European countries in order to bring about greater 
efficiency and a single European market. Such a transition, 
which was essential to the survival of Europe as an economic 
competitor in the world, would cause suffering. The problem 
was how to persuade the European masses that suffering was 
necessary. “The only issue before us is to go to the people 
and speak to the people. Nothing can replace discussion 
between the representatives here in this Assembly and the 
electors in Europe.” (An interesting statement in view of the 
current rumour that the French are planning to elect their 
European representatives by universal suffrage next year.) 
M. Reynaud referred to the understandable dislike of those 
nations, such as Britain and Sweden, which had_ already 
achieved a high standard of living for their working people, of 
relinquishing this boon in the interests of European prosperity 
as a whole. The choice, however, was not between the status 
quo and the painful renewal of Europe, for the status quo was 
going to end in any event in 1952. Mr Eccles agreed, and 
pointed out that economic difficulties work not for but against 
closer union between countries: “The more a man is 
frightened of being hungry and unemployed, the less willing 
is he to share with others what he can still call his own.” 

M. Longchambon, in a more technical speech on the com- 
plexities of economic organisation, said that there was no 
question of a sudden unification of the European market—if 
Europe wished to remain Europe. For many years to come, 
statesmen would have somehow to maintain full employment 
and constant technical progress, and to this end they would 
always have to work according to local conditions He envis- 
aged, therefore, not so much an international solution as a 
co-ordination of the activities of responsible individuals and 
groups. 


Alternatives to a Super-State 


This anti-central note, which discorded so strikingly with 
M. André Philip’s plea for publicly owned European key 
industries, was taken up in another context by Professor Ohlin 
of Sweden. “I hope that I shall not be misunderstood,” he 
said, “if I suggest that the idea that only the formation of a 
large European state can solve our problems has, to my.mind, 
a tinge of 19th century thinking.” The future might produce 
other forms of international organisations than the creation 
of a super-state. There were, indeed, already in existence, 
several unions which were for different purposes, which were 
not co-extensive and some of which included countries across 
the ocean. 

The conception of the development of international authori- 
ties by treaty and with different purposes and different 
memberships is perhaps the most likely outcome of Strasbourg. 
For whatever the formal aspect of a federal election, there is 
little reason to suppose that individual European communities 
would accept hardships from a Federal Government which 
they would not accept from their local, national governments. 
A state of general famine or other emergency might gain effec- 
tive support for such a government, but in the present state 
of affairs, in which disaster is only impending, it seems prob- 
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‘able that a federal authority would have less—or at least no 


more—authority than national governments. 

Europe’s problem is not the problem of winning consent 
from a majority of Europeans for a specific, contentious pro- 
gramme which, theoretically, might be against the wishes of 
a substantial minority. The practical issue would rather seem 
to be: can a group of statesmen, each, in a general mariner 
at least, representing one nation, meet together and agree on 
the right questions in the right order? If they can agree, 
their lack of collective mandate will not cause people to lose 
much sleep. If they cannot agree as intelligent individ 
no amount of federal elections and parochial tickets will find 
other representatives better able to do so. 

The success of this year’s Assembly depends on the extent 
to which delegates themselves reach agreement on European 
priorities. Such agreement and the illustrations and arguments 
that accompany it will serve to stiffen the European purpose 
and to illumine the understanding of the co-operating ministers, 
The prospects of common action seem remarkably good, and 
the record to date of the Council of Europe has been 3 
reproach to those disbelievers who considered that power, not 
thought, was what was needed. 


Uno’s Staff Troubles 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT AT LAKE SUCCESS] 


Tue problems which surrounded the creation of an international 
staff equipped to handle international affairs ably, efficiently 
and loyally have by no means been solved in the three years 
that Uno has been functioning. How contented is the 
personnel ? How far does the international stalemate of todiy 
cause it merely to go through the motions of doing hard work? 
How is it weathering the climate, physical and mental, of New 
York ? 


A key point in its make-up was lately outlined in a PEP study 
of international staffing problems :— 

An International Secretariat . . . is bound to deal with recom- 
mendations rather than legally binding decisions. These 
recommendations . . . are addressed to sovereign States, who 
reserve to themselves the decision whether to implement them 
or not. An International Secretariat consequently has little 
executive authority, and such executive powers as it does possess 
will extend to a small area only of its field of action. ; 
Graduates of the League of Nations Secretariat insist that 

these things were much better in the old days in Geneva, ahd 
apart from the factor of nostalgia there are reasons for 
believing that this is true. Certainly that staff was small, com- 
pact, experienced, and extremely busy. Not until after the 
rise Of Hitler did frustration begin to quell their enthusiasm, 
and even then the momentum of the past held their morale 
steady. More than one expert has noted that while the League 
failed politically, its technical committees laid the foundation 
for work which still continues. But it is not Uno which 
empowered to carry on this side of the League’s work. The 
technical jobs have been parcelled out among specialised 
agencies situated not at Lake Success but in faraway Copen- 
hagen, or Geneva or Paris. This division of labour accounls 
in no small part for the complaints of frustration, idle hands, 
and consequent mischief. 


Inside its building at Geneva members of the League’ 
staff handled vaccines, refugees and things that could b& 
touched and seen. The work done at Uno—the end-product 
of the factory at Lake Success—is to a great extent in 
and hard to evaluate. The staff is made up of clerical workers 
who pound typewriters and run mimeograph machines, 
translators who hear one set of words and speak another which 
means the same thing, of junior and senior officers whose wim 
is spent in talking, studying, persuading or being , 
making decisions and writing reports, . Their labours I 
little visible result aside from piles of printed paper, 4 larg? 
portion of which is devoted to recommendations that may never 
be carried out. Were these people actively governing 
world, or even policing it, the coefficient of individual-frus* 
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tion which obtains, and which in turn affects the quality of 
work done, would be far less than it is. 

There is little that could be done by the staff managers, as 
opposed to the states members, to avoid this state of affairs. A 
second important criticism is one that could be met by better 
organisation. It 4s that of “empire building” within the 
organisation itself—a charge which was made last year and 
which is repeated in the 1949 report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions which has 
just been issued. The Committee feared in 1948 that “a system 
of self-contained Departments had developed, contrary to the 
spirit of the Preparatory Commission’s recommendations on the 
erganisation of the Secretariat as a single entity”; this year 
it finds that despite some mitigation, “ expansionist tendencies 
still persist”. Large private offices have developed “ around 
several of the Assistant Secretaries and in many cases even 
around the Directors,” and the situation is so serious that the 
Committee recommends that the Secretary-General undertakes 
to review it in the hope of cutting staff, improving the quality 
of work done, and setting up a better structure within the 
Secretariat. All this should, in the opinion of the Committee, 
be done before moving to the new (and as yet unfinished) 
headquarters in Manhattan, which means before 1950. 

This new review by Secretary Lie will by no means be 
the first he has made of the problem. The existence of the 
Advisory Committee is in itself an attempt to answer criticism 
which has been repeated since 1946 when the Uno staff first 
mushroomed into being. A Committee of Experts on Salary 
Allowances and Leave Systems is now at work on the financial 
end. Studies have been made by Mr. Lie’s office, by specially 
appointed committees and outside experts, until officers com- 
plain openly that if less time were spent in filling question- 
naires the actual work of the organisation itself would proceed 
more speedily and more smootbly. 

To a certain extent similar criticisms may be made of any 
civil service—state, national, or local—but Uno has charac- 
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teristics which render it peculiarly subject to charges of 
administrative malingering. In the first place its staff was 
built from nothing to about three thousand between May and 
September, 1946 (it is now nearing four thousand) and the 
greatest expansion occurred in a period when experienced 
persons were hard to come by in any country. The Prepara- 
tory Commission asked that officers and staff members should 
be selected on a basis of the highest competence, integrity 
and efficiency, and with due regard for geographical distri- 
bution. Each of those requirements set up its own difficulties. 
Because the favoured administrative techniques were those 
practised in Britain, Western Europe and the United States 
it was natural that a larger proportion of the nationals in 
those areas should be trained and ready, but it was also 
true that the best of their people were already occupied. 
While other regions complained (and still complain) that the 
Secretariat was too heavily staffed with English, Canadians, 
and Americans (the criticism now extends to French, Poles 
and Chinese) it was noted in those countries that the most 
frequent applicants for Uno jobs were the newly graduated 
young, furnished better with dreams than with experience. 
All this has made for a high rate of turnover among those who 
found that the job did not measure up to their illusions, and 
a bout of empire-building among those who stayed. 


These difficulties have been increased by the contract system, 
the New York climate, the housing problem, and the difficulty 
of adjusting national habits to the conditions prevailing in the 
United States. The contract offered Uno employees is for 
five years at the longest, and then renewal may be discussed. 
(The League’s “ permanent” contracts turned its employees 
into international civi] servants for life.) To the young the 
UN offer may look ample, but older men with families regard 
it as something less than the security they need. If they take 
their families to a foreign land for five years, what will happen 
at the end of that time? The uncertainty about renewal 
makes it difficult to hold to the ideal of international service 





“Glad you like this sherry 
—its South African 


It's extremely good. | got some 
oe African wine the other 
aie 


| know. A good wine, but not 
of this quality. 


Precisely, but why the dif- 
ference ? , 


Well, this is a truly representa- 
tive South African wine. You 
see, though the Cape has been 
for centuries one of the world’s 

st wine countries, it couldn't 
compete in Britain with European 
countries until Empire wines got 
@ duty preference twenty years 
a0. That bucked up the South 
African industry. 


But why haven’t we tasted such 
wines before ? 


Because really fine wines are 
achieved by selectivity, experi- 
ment and slow maturing. South 
Africa has done as much in 
twenty years with some wines as 

ontinent has in generations. 


Only certain wines, then ? 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 


So far. All are good, but not alt 
are fine. The improvement is 
naturally progressive. 


Were South African wines well- 
known here before the prefer- 
ence twenty years ago ? 


Now you're delving into history. 
They used to be very popular. 
But in 1860 Mr. Gladstone 
removed the Colonial Preference 
and sent the South African wine 
industry into the wilderness, 


Is that likely to happen again ? 


I hope not. Imperial Preference 
has encouraged the South African 
wine gweowers to tremendous 
efforts. The British Government 
is not likely to lead such an 
important Empire Industry up 
the garden again. It wouldn't 
make sense. 


So we can look forward to 
several kinds of really fine wines 
from South Africa ? 


You certainly can, 
and very soon, too.”’ 
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NICKEL AND OUR COAL 


Do you know that nickel plays a vital part 
not only in the production of coal but also 
in its conversion to light, heat and power ? 
The cutters, conveyors and miners’ lamps that 
are used in the mining of coal, the railway 
engines and the road vehicles concerned in its 
distribution, the plants converting it to steam 
power and electric current—in all these, nickel 
is present, toughening and strengthening the 
metals used in their construction, making them 
staunch against the attacks of wear, corrosion 


and heat. 


Thus nickel is contributing to the efficiency 
of the tools and equipment with which Britain is 


achieving her recovery, 


HE MOND NICKEL COMPANY, LTD 


Sunderland House, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
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for life, and so one keeps the way open to a job back home. 
Insecurity of tenure means that the best men may not apply 
for Uno posts. Nor is this factor offset by the large salaries 
offered, with the tax-free provisions and the additional allow. 
ances, for those salaries which look so large in Ruritania or even 
in London have a way of shrinking in the New York shops. 


The business of living in and around New York City cop. 
tinues to be for most non-American staff members an upsetting 
experience which takes its toll of staff morale. Costs of living 
are high, quarters crowded, the pace much faster and the 
leisure less satisfying than men remember back home. On the 
other hand, it is only fair to say that the fact of residence in 
or near a great city has its compensations. Not only is there 
theatre, music and art of high quality available for those who 
want it, but the city absorbs the Secretariat into its own life and 
forestalls much of the hot-house atmosphere which arises jn 
smaller places. Even those who loved Geneva best will admit 
that the Swiss city had a certain parochial quality which did 
not help League work. 


Uno is not the first government organism to discover that 
the less there is to do, the more people are needed to do it, 
but at least it has the distinction of trying to stop this trend, 
The extra two hundred staff members requested for 1950 
(which, if allowed, will bring the total to 3,912) will do work 
that the General Assembly authorised, but there seems little 
doubt in the minds of the Advisory Committee that given 
proper organisation the work could be done by people already 
employed. The gross cost of staff salaries is now estimated 
at $23 million a year, with an additional $4,796,000 for 
“common staff costs.” Sixty-three per cent of Uno’s budget 
goes for labour. Cuts are recommended by the Advisory 
Committee for several divisions, notably the Department of 
Economic Affairs, the Department of Social Affairs (both of 
which are reprehended for the pattern of large private offices 
for the respective Assistant Secretary-General and many of 
the Directors) and the section which has charge of Conferences 
and General Services. 


But there is little hope that cuts will do all that is needed. 
The ailments from which the Uno staff still suffers are many. 
The PEP recommendations, made after careful study, include 
a clearer definition of qualifications for employment, a 
co-ordinated plan for recruitment to be used jointly by several 
international agencies and which is now being studied, a 
decision on length of tenure for all jobs so that the staff 
member may have a sense of greater security, and a certain 
interchangeability between agencies of personnel on uppef 
levels as a way of satisfying good men who have reached the 
possible top but who do not wish to stagnate there. 


These are technical suggestions. They will help to smooth 
present rubs, but they will not create the competent and force- 
ful international officer who is to guide world affairs in the ways 
of peace. As in 1930, when Sir Arthur Salter first wrote of 
him, he is “something new in the world’s history,” and the 
best of his kind can only flourish when he knows that his 
work may bear fruit. 


Prospects in China 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


Hongkong, August 20th 


Tue operations by Communist armies which were resumed 
in the middle of June were not preceded by the usual 
exhortatory orders of the day issued by Mao Tze-tung 

Chu Teh such as preceded other major Communist drives, 
but they have resulted in the occupation of enormous tracts 
of territory both south of the Yangtse and in north-west 


China. At the moment of writing Communist armies a, 


closing in on Lanchow, the main trading and administrative 
centre of north-west China, and nobody expects Canton © 
last much more than a month. The tempo of these operation 
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has been slower than in some of the previous Communist 
offensives. This has been due primarily, not to any opposition 
put up by the Nationalist forces, but to administrative diffi- 
culties on the Communist side and to natural obstacles like 
the extensive floods in central China, 


There has in fact been no major clash of arms. General 
Pai Chung-hsi, who commands most of the Nationalist forces 
in south China, is generally believed to be more interested in 
falling back on, and trying to hold, his native province of 
Kwangsi rather than in putting up any determined resistance 
for Canton. Even much of Kwangsi province is out of the 
control of the provincial government and in the hands of pro- 
Communist guerillas. Equally disappointing has been the 
performance of General Ma Pu-fang’s forces in the north- 
west which included several divisions of much-vaunted 
Mohammedan cavalry. There has been some hard fighting in 
the north-west, in which the Nationalists have been worsted, 
but it looks as if the two Mohammedan warlords, Generals 
Ma Pu-fang and Ma Hung-kwei, are preserving the bulk of 
their forces with a view to falling back into their native pro- 
vinces of Chinghai and Ninghsia. The Chinese Mohammedans 
are brave fighters but they are seriously short of arms and 
ammunition and lack any armament industry, even of a 
rudimentary kind, to enable them to keep up a prolonged 
resistance. Nowhere else on the mainland is there any prospect 
of successful or even resolute opposition to the Communists. 
At least half of Yunnan, like Kwangsi, is out of the hands of 
the provincial government. And Szechwan, where agrarian 
abuses are probably worse than in any other province in China, 
is a ripe plum waiting to be picked. 


Formosan Dislike of Chinese 


The only base which the nationalists can count on with 
any degree of assurance is the island of Formosa. Not 
that it can be considered a firm base; the Formosans 
have come to hate what they regard as rule by Mainlanders 
and their economic position has declined steadily since the 
efficient if ruthless Japanese were succeeded by an inefficient 
and hopelessly corrupt Chinese administration. Nevertheless 
it is difficult to foresee any spontaneous popular rising or 
any successful infiltration by Communists from the mainland 
as long as the Nationalists retain the loyalty of the 400,000 
troops on the island. These troops are being well looked after 
and are much smarter in appearance than the usual run of 
Nationalist troops. But few expect even Formosa to last very long. 


In the meantime, however, Formosa enables the Nationalists 
to blockade the coast, less with their navy than with their 
ait force and less with aircraft than with the threat of them. 
The blockade is becoming steadily less effective in the north 
and it will be practically impossible to enforce it in south 
China, long famous for its smugglers. But it is almost com- 
pletely effective as far as Shanghai and central China is con- 
ceed. It is undoubtedly hurting the Communists at 
Shanghai, although less perhaps than was expected by some 
foreign observers when it was first imposed two months ago. 
The Shanghai Power Company seems to have switched from 
ail to coal quite successfully and few factories have closed 
down, although all are running at greatly reduced output. The 
blockade, or rather its effects, is one of the factors behind the 
decision of the Military Control Commission to move two 
million people out of Shanghai before next spring. The chief 

eters are probably the Chinese and foreign merchants who 
ae being squeezed out of business. The British merchant 
community, whose interests in China are greater than those of 
any other foreign country, is having a most difficult time as a 
tesult of the blockade, and there are many merchants who 
would like to see the British government intervene actively to 
enable British ships to break the blockade. British firms are 
rurrently having to remit nearly £500,000 monthly to their 
in Communist China to enable them to keep going. 

They cannot do this for very much longer, and some of the 

firms are already at the end of their reserves. 
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Most foreign observers out here believe that the Nationalists 
are finished once and for all, and that their fortunate pos- 
session of Formosa is merely prolonging the agony. They 
have failed to produce any new ideas, any fresh appeal, or to 
attract any of the youthful and dynamic elements in the 
country to their side. The regime is still led by the same men 
who have been in power for twenty years. The fall of Canton 
seems to be only a question of time, and morale is again as 


low among the politicians as it is among the troops opposed 
to the Communists. 


The Communists have made several references recently to 
peasant uprisings in various provinces of central China and 
have put the blame for them on “feudal elements” and 
“Kuomintang remnants,” the latter inevitably receiving moral 
and material help from “American imperialists.” It is diffi- 
cult to gauge the exact extent and seriousness of these 
uprisings as information from independent sources is difficult 
to obtain. It is probable that if they were really serious the 
Communists would suppress all mention of them. They con- 
firm what is known from many other sources, namely, that 
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the Communists are running into many difficulties, in the 
countryside and, even more, in the big cities. However, it 
would be unfortunate if these references to peasant unrest 
produced the impression in the west that a widespread popular 
opposition to the Communists is building up in China. Such 
would not appear to be the case at present. There is dislike, 
anxiety and fear among some of the classes who are losing 
their priviliges, and disappointment and disillusion among 
many people, even among peasants and workers, who hoped 
for more from the change in regime than it has brought them 
so far. But the regime seems to be establishing itself firmly, 
and the opposition it is meeting is coming less from any spon- 
taneous resistance than from the nature and scale of the task 
it is attempting. 


It is generally expected that a central government for the 
whole of Communist China will be proclaimed on October 
roth, the festival of the “Double-Tenth,” which com- 
memorates the outbreak of the revolution against the Manchus. 
The question of international recognition will then become a 
practical issue, and the Communists will undoubtedly insist 
that, before they exchange diplomatic missions with any 
foreign power, that power must withdraw recognition from the 
Nationalists. Once the Nationalists become a sort of govern- 
ment-in-exile in Formosa, as they themselves well realise, their 
claim to a retention of foreign recognition will become weaker 
and most British residents in China feel that, in view of the 
complete bankruptcy of the Nationalists, the sooner formal 
relations are established with the Communists the better for 
everyone concerned. 
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Lucky the motorist who can forecast his holiday weather—and luckier still if he 
comes back to an empty In-tray. Britain’s need to save dollars makes it necessary 
to market petrol of “pool” quality. But it is our aim, when Shell returns, 
again to give motorists both the quality and quantity of petrol they deserve. 






We of “the trade” have a special 
duty to the public. We have to ensure 
that what we sell shall be absolutely pure 
and of the highest possible quality. 

The brewer-owner no less than the 
tenant has this duty since licensing justices, 
the police and large sections of the 
community have come to regard him as 
being ultimately responsible for the service 
given on licensed premises. 

It follows that the quality of beers, 
wines and spirits must be a matter of 
fairly strict agreement between owner and 
tenant. Such agreements in fact are 
common in “the trade” : they are freely 





Your Safeguard 


entered into by both parties and are open 
to inspection by the licensing justices. 

Failing any arrangement of this kind, 
the owner would be defaulting on his 
share of responsibility. But an agreement 
in precise terms between tenant and owner 
is your safeguard against being served 
with inferior liquor. 
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The Sterling Balances 


NE subject which may take a high place in the Wash- 

ington negotiations—or certainly ought to do so—is 
the vexed question of the large accumulation of sterling 
owned by countries overseas, and especially by members of 
the sterling area. In Britain the whole problem of un- 
requited exports, with which the existence of these balances 
is s0 closely linked, has long been a matter of controversy. 
But it has lately assumed a new importance as people have 
come to recognise the extent of the strain: imposed upon 
Britain’s economy, both directly and indirectly, by the 
mechanism of the sterling area. Only recently has it been 
perceived that “easy” exports to the sterling area—easy 
because the buying countries, instead of providing on equiva- 
lent return flow of goods to Britain, pay for them merely 
by surrendering a paper claim against London—are becom- 
ing a critical impediment to the drive for dollar equilibrium. 
This system does more than pre-empt goods and productive 
resources which might have been directed towards dollar 
markets ; it also sets up a cumulative tendency which in- 
creases the range of pre-emption and actually attracts 
additional resources away from the dollar drive. The 
greater the scarcity of dollar purchasing power abroad, the 
greater becomes the pressure for unrequited sterling goods 
and the higher the premium, in terms of sterling prices, 
they will command. 


For this reason, the continuing ability of the sterling area 


countries to command a surplus of sterling available for 
current expenditure in Britain has become not only one of 
the main props of the excessive level of British prices and 
costs, but also a lever which is constantly widening the gap 
between that level and the level of dollar prices. More 
disquieting still is the evidence, which plainly emerged from 
the recent agreement on releases of sterling balances for 
expenditure by India, that the British Government is actually 
amxious to sustain this dangerously swollen flow of spending 
power. It can hardly be doubted that this anxiety to bolster 
up the existing disequilibrium springs principally from a 
fear that a diminution of easy exporting would cause unem- 
ployment in the supplying industries, would unmask the 
Pretence that the balance of payments is virtually in 
overall” equilibrium, and would bring the Government 
lace to face with the necessity for taking strong and un- 
palatable measutes to strip British costs to the point at which 
British exporters can gain ground in dollar markets. 


If these suspicions about government policy are well- 
‘cunded, one may further presume that Britain’s negotiators 
in Washington may not be anxious to see this problem fully 
ventilated there—not, at least, in such terms as these. ‘The 
Americans, however, not only evidently harbour these same 
‘uspicions, but also acquired an abhorrence for the sterling 

and the system they were believed to represent, 

ven before any of these undesirable consequences began to 
show themselves. To understand the background against 
uch the coming talks will take place in such matters as 
this, it 18 necessary to recall the evolution of this American 
rude. To the Americans, the existence of the accumu- 

# sterling balances, and Britain’s policy in relation to 


them, explain a large part of the peculiar difficulties from 
which Britain is suffering and is repeatedly being rescued 
by dollar assistance. United States opinion views the greater 
part of these sterling liabilities as being in the same category 
of credits as the $30 billion which the United States Sovern- 
ment cancelled when it wiped the Lend-Lease slate clean. 
It has never fully understood why Britain’s sterling creditors 
could not clean their slates similarly. The existence of these 
abnormal liabilities is seen in many American eyes as the 
Main reason why sterling cannot now be a convertible cur- 
rency. In American post-mortems of the short-lived 1947 
convertibility of sterling, the failure to immobilise the bulk 
of these balances still tends to be advanced as the main 
reason for that fiasco. These liabilities are therefore re- 
garded as an integral part of a sterling area mechanism which 
is discriminatory in its effects and within which trade will 
for ever be conducted with a bias against the dollar world. 
The sterling balances, in short, are anathema to the Ameri- 
cans, and the more friendly and sympathetic they are to 
Britain, the more inclined are they to “see red” on this 
subject. 


This attitude was very much in evidence during the Anglo- 
American loan negotiations in 1945. To the British partici- 
pants in those discussions, it may have appeared somewhat 
irrelevant and even interfering. But in retrospect the 
American insistence upon enlightenment about the probable 
future of these balances acquires some logical justification. 
The world of convertibility and non-discriminatory trade 
towards which the United States was seeking to guide Britain 
through the loan agreement may not have been attainable 
in any conceivable circumstances, at least within the time- 
limits set in the agreement ; but any lingering doubts or 
hopes were removed as soon as it became evident that the 
sterling balances were not to receive the treatment that had 
been envisaged for them in another clause of the agreement. 
It will be recalled that the balances—amounting in mid-1945 
to £3,052 million—were to be divided into three parts in 
the contemplated negotiations between Britain and _ its 
creditors. The first part, it was hoped, would be cancelled 
as a contribution by the creditors to a redistribution of the 
wartime financial sacrifices largely shouldered by Britain ; 
the second part (the intention was that it should be small) 
was to be immediately made available for expenditure in 
any part of the world ; and the third part was to be funded 
on a long-term basis and gradually liberated, the sums so 
freed being made available for expenditure anywhere in the 
world. The intended scale of releases was embodied by 
implication in the clause of the agreement which provided 
that in calculating the UK balance of payments for the pur- 
pose of invoking the “ waiver ” of interest on the loan, a sum 
of £432 million per annum in repayment of these balances 
might be regarded as a “current” item ; any excess over 
that figure was to be deemed a capital transaction. 

Only to a very slight extent have these intentions been 
translated into practice. There has been no cancella- 
tion, save that effected by the Australian and New 
Zealand gifts totalling £38 million. The releases, except in 
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the brief convertibility interlude of 1947, have not been 
freely expendable anywhere ; but this particular deviation 
from the intentions of the agreement is part of the wider 
problem of the return to and subsequent retreat from con- 
vertibility. The repayment of the balances has, moreover, 
considerably outstripped the rate anticipated in 1945. In 
the immediate postwar period of reconversion and demobi- 
lisation the factors primarily responsible for the growth of 
these balances—overseas government expenditure and the 
virtual extinction of normal British exports—continued to 
operate, though with diminishing force. Thus the sterling 
balances held on overseas account continued to grow. From 
the figure of £3,052 million on June 30, 1945, they rose to 
£3,715 million at the end of 1946. But from that point, 
which must have been near the peak, the sparse officially 
published figures, reproduced in Table I, show a large decline. 

The reduction in the total of these balances in each of the 
last two years is many times the amount contemplated at the 
time of the 1945 loan negotiations. The totals, which are 
the only figures the Government has been prepared to 
divulge, are not a trustworthy guide to the decisions of the 
Government in allowing releases ; for some overseas holders 
of sterling have continued to increase their balances during 
this period—Australia’s London funds, for example, have 
risen from {£120 million in mid-1945 to £310 million in 
May of this year—while for other countries, notably India, 
the releases have far exceeded the average. 


The reluctance of the Government to give more detailed 
information on the changes in these British liabilities is 
usually justified on the ground that the relation between a 
banker and his customer is a matter in which the strictest 
secrecy is enjoined, at least on the former. This explanation 
does not carry much conviction. In almost every case the 
“ national ” total, which is the relevant figure, is itself the 


product of many individual holdings to which the vows of . 


secrecy would justifiably apply but which, when merged with 
others in their national group, could be made public without 
arousing any serious objections. These arguments of secrecy 
will not avail the British negotiators in Washington. It may 
be assumed that the information is being provided in all its 
details to the Americans. And it is to be hoped that there- 
after it will be officially released—otherwise it is sure to 
leak out somehow or other, just as it did through a Congres- 
sional committee in 1946. 

The figures which appeared then, relating to mid-1945, 
have provided the starting point for many of the attempts 
subsequently made to estimate the distribution of these 
sterling balances. With the help of such details of releases 
and use of sterling balances as has been published in con- 
nection with the agreements negotiated with these countries, 
and using as crosschecks the figures of sterling assets regu- 
larly published—though sometimes with much delay—by the 
several central banks and monetary authorities, it is possible 
to hazard fairly accurate guesses about their distribution. 
The accompanying Table II, reproduced from a recent report 
of the National Foreign Trade Council of the United States, 
and presumably compiled in this fashion, shows the distri- 
bution at mid-1948. Table III sets out che releases agreed 
subsequently, so far as they are known. 


One glance at these tables will reveal a few outstanding 
examples of extravagance in British releases—and still 
greater extravagance in the creditor’s actual expenditure. 
India is the most striking case. Over the year to July 30, 
1949, the sterling assets of the Reserve Bank of India—the 
largest item in the total of Indian balances—have fallen 
from Rs. 13,907 million to Rs. 8,046 million, ie., from 
£1,050 million to £600 million. Part of this fall arises from 
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special capital transactions, notably the amount paid 

the Pension Annuities Scheme of July, 1948. But eyeq 
allowing for the £220 million thus involved in the arrange. 
ments made with India and Pakistan, the extent and rate 
of decline plainly lend substance to the fears which the 
Americans have always harboured about the British trey. 





se ea 
Tasie I,—Britarn’s STERLING LIABILITIES 
Official Estimates 
(£ Million) 
| Dec. 31, | Dec. 32, | Dec. 31, | June 30, 
| 1945 1946 | 1947 a | eS 
Non-sterling area countries 1,224 1,300 1,303 ; 
Sterling area countries .... 2,452 2,415 2,270 | 
} 





Beas aes. 5 3,676 | 3,715 | 3,575 

Source: United Kingdom Balance of Payments, 1946 48 (Cmd. 648). 

nore.—Egypt, Sudan, Palestine and Trans-Jordan are included in the non-sterling area 
throughout the period. 


TasLe I[.—Estimatep STERLING BALANCES, Mip-1948 
(£ Million) 
{ | 


} 





Sterling Countries Other Countries 


o 
meee ec et 215 


| 
| 


SUUUNOENS, oD. ss oss sc cones 12° 
Ceghees ..nsaeit . owed tries 53 NOG cain Vine ais sti. coees ) 
EE Ds bee sv auper tongs 20 ee Stade 3% 
Pe Ftd < Gk vowed Mad > 285 N Witsth ib. teks iced 2 
SE sa ielan's «+ 0:35 may ass <oe } 1.160* Portugal ..... 85 
We iid. SISTA. SSRs ° > Meee sik. . eihe B 
DNA Re wees Rinse ighteeae’> 100 Switzerland ... b 
Mame si 2.5 SBIR SEG. 85 Unidentified 400 
I I iis oh wcities win 77 ten 
South Africa .........0..56. oe Pf Meat Se 1% 
West ASctee, . «04 vwssiccret <9 40 | 
DNS <gack's 012s apeanaessses 320, | 
Prakestione . .6.50 sees veces 
i——_—_-—— Total sterling and other 
wate Ati is ..8ede he. S | 2,538 commtries. 2... 6.6. eae 


Source : Survey by International Finance Committee of the US Foreign Trade Counc 

* More detailed figures after the division of Pakistan and India put the joint balances 
at £925 million, of which £760 million is attributed to India and / 165 million to Pakistan, 
after some £220 million had been deducted for various pensions payments, stores, etc. 


Tasie III.—RELEASES FROM BLOCKED STERLING BALances 
(£ Million) 




















1948-49 
| eegeepresence oe) 
Hard Currencies Sterling | 
; | —_—— | -— 
‘tual 
| Agreed Actual | Agreed eS ( J ioe Sterlmg 
Z ee ae [Pett otoHt a Sits tee 
Ceylon. ....... | Ni | Nil 35 | TS) fp 1-0 
Egypt ........ a Edin 32-0 . | 5O | & 
India......... 16-0 | 3&0 (a) 130-0 35-O(c) | 100-0 
Pakistan ...... 5-0 6-0 12-0 27-0 ee 11-04) 
SPGQ. Sw. ae 5-75 ad 14-0(4) Joo 5: Sti) 5-0 
Israel......... MP MM hi cot ed ett (eh 1-08) 
1 } i ! 


(a) The 1948 agreement did not provide for any specific release from India’s 
blocked balance in 1948-49 since it was considered that the Indian working balanos, 
12 months ago over £80 million, should be run down by some (50 million to meet the 
Indian deficit in the period. (6) Actual drawings include estimated decreas ® 
working balances. (c) According to forecast made by Indian Finance Minister. (dy Pro 
vision made for additional releases if needed. (e) Including £4 million released 

to raise working balances. (f) Ceylon—a net dollar earner—will be retaining $1 millioe 
to start a hard currency reserve for its new central bank. (g) An additional £1 inillva 
may be released to cover cost of food imports. (h) Including releases to raise 
balances. (i) First 6 months of 1949. (j) £12 million of firm releases and up t? 
further £18 million to maintain level of working balances. (k) May 1 to Oct. 





ment of these balances. India, it is contended in defence 
of the British Government’s leniency, is a “ special cax 

—but virtually every applicant for release can advaxt 
“ special” claims. After the end of the war India was pu 
in that section of sterling area members whose recourst 
both to accumulated sterling balances and to the sterling 
area dollar pool was defined by specific agreement wit 
Britain. The successive agreements, however, have 
broken—no doubt for seemingly convincing 4 
the breach has subsequently been condoned by new age 
ments accepting the fait accompli of excessive drafts on th 
balances and providing for yet larger releases in the full 

Under the latest financial agreement, moreover, MG 
prevailed upon the British Government to include it among 






| i@geagar * 
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those countries whose. access to the gold and dollar reserve 
of the sterling area is left to their own discretion. Had a 
rm limit been put upon the sterling releases to India, that 
would have acted also as a brake upon the direct demands for 
dollars. As it is, the releases of sterling are to some extent a 
licence for future demands for gold and dollars—quite apart 
fom the strain upon the dollar account which comes indirectly 
from the flow of unrequited exports paid for by drafts on the 
halances. 
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Britain’s shate. has been reflected partly in the release of 
sterling balances for expenditure in Britain, partly in new 
investment in the territories concerned, and partly in 
demands upon the dollar pool. 

The old banker of the sterling area is certainly playing 
his traditional role ; but today he is playing it on a scale 
beyond all prewar precedent and doing so without the sub- 
stance which in the past enabled him both to play the part 
and thrive on it. This whole problem, as has been shown, 
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It is important to recognise, too, that the rate at which far transcends the question—difficult and pressing though f Pei) i 
these liabilities to other members of the sterling group are _—it is—of the inadequacy of the financial reserves, which are { bat § ; 
being repaid—repaid by the sweat of British labour and by = puny beside such demands. The intolerable strain has to be betas at 
the sacrifices of British consumers—measures only a part of | measured by its impact upon the production and real eaceene 
the burden which Britain is shouldering for the rest of the resources of Britain’s whole economy and upon its standard f a4 é 

5,32 gerling area. No official estimate of the size of the whole of living. The policy which permits it to continue is rash Fi \ aa 

"ay burden has ever been published—though this, again, is a | and doomed to failure. | pret Gd 

ling area subject on which the Americans are likely to show a lively It is equally foolish when judged in terms of the banking if Te 

curiosity. On this wider aspect of the problem, some un- analogy by which its advocates so often try to defend it. Hi aie 

8 oficial estimates, made by Dr E. H. Stern in a timely Britain is portrayed as the courageous and wise banker who Pt! pea 

aticle in the current issue of The Banker, merit attention. pays out freely in a crisis to allay panic among his depositors. Pe a ' 

ca Some of these figures are presumably no more than intelligent | But such a course depends for its validity upon the assump- ee ae : 

wa guesses, but they suffice to show the broad magnitude of the tion that the customers, perceiving that they can after all berhes G 

182 problem. Dr Stern calculates that the balance of payments _— get their money, quickly decide that they do not need it. cee a4 ‘ 

. deficit of the overseas sterling area, i.e., the sterling area Britain’s experience has been the very reverse of this. Its ' ae 

zg exclusive of the United Kingdom, amounted to £510 million | most importunate customers demand an ell as soon as they Pere ey 

= in 1948 and about £300 million in the first half of 1949; are offered an inch, and thus secure for themselves a dis- FEES d 

400 he roughly confirms these estimates to some extent by proportionate share of the exiguous reserve which has to b Pad qua 

se cross-checks through official figures taken from a large serve for all. If the whole clientele does not soon get epeees hi 

variety of official publications. It can be presumed, and together to work out a voluntary and equitable restraint bere ag 

) indeed the form of the estimates shows, that the main burden _involving a partial standstill, the banker will surely have to Pee a | 

5,328 of financing these deficits fell upon the United Kingdom. impose a moratorium to avoid closing his doors altogether. betes 

— bree ei | 

int balances Woke ge ie ot 

to Pakistan, She us 

7 Television in a World Mark Ht | 

wc elevision in a Wor arket Hehe | | | 

ee ELEVISION equipment will play a larger part in the variations of detail ; the most notable of these is between the bepeae | 

re A radio exhibition at Olympia at the end of this month than _—“ positive modulation ” adopted in Britain and the “ negative Pei baa 

any previous British show. But not one of the 30 manufac- § modulation ” used in the United States. Opposition between Pgaga } 

4 cis turers who will, between them, show more than §0 different the sponsors of positive and negative modulation is the keener Pete ak ad 

teri idevision receivers is satisfied with the progress made in because sets to receive differently modulated signals cannot Phas ad 

ser ieevision transmission since the end of the war. The BBC __ be made on the same assembly line ; economies in production opt ea ag 

RY: sarted the first regular television service in the world as depend largely on the volume of uninterrupted output, and ce ae a] 

) me long ago as 1936. Transmission in the United States did firms tend to specialise on one type. Poa a8 qa 
| # wot begin until ten years later. Since then some 66 stations Another important technical variation is in the number of 





of varying performance have been opened in America, and lines which compose the transmitted picture. Britain started 


” ay Pye Ae ot Reo nye he Siete Aces 


ea ste there may be 100 by the end of the year. Progress in the _— transmission with a 405-line system and has adhered to it. ba | 
a to west world outside the United States has been extremely slow, | The Americans use 525 lines. France, which for a time used Peg 4 
ster. (é) Pr though Britain has completed at Birmingham the most power- 445 lines, now appears to have settled on 405, but is still ied \ $34 
ra aie ful transmitter yet built, which has a range, officially, of 50 interested in the possibility of 819 lines. The manufacturer a i E 
eal (1 ni niles and, unofficially, of 100, France has had some rather himself is less concerned by the number of lines (which bee bh 


= 5 . . -* . . 
= Pie sporadic-transmissions. Authorities in many countries have 


ap pe OI ie 7 eit Meee inne RW MI 


requires relatively minor adjustments in the construction bared 
we watched transmission demonstrations, congratulated the de- of the sets) than by the differences in modulation. But pe) iG 
1 defence monstrators and sent them home. the cost of the receiver increases with the number of lines. eh aN HM 
“ial case” two years or more it has seemed that television must British and American television firms are competing in ie 4 
. adianwe be on the brink of great expansion. Manufacturers are con- § European and South American countries for contracts to i 
2 wis pu mmced a large audience is waiting if only the broadcasting —_ erect transmitting stations, and are aware that the country 
- jecuane authorities could decide what service to give. But television which gets these contracts can expect the lion’s share of the 
t sterling 5 almost exclusively a form of entertainment. Industrial receiver market on which the profits are made. Indeed, the 
nent wit ‘Pplications, except for certain demonstrations and the moni- Americans have shown some disposition to offer transmitters 
have bet? toring of some dangerous processes such as nuclear reactions, —_as gifts, or at least at less than their cost, in order to secure 


we few ; and the times have not encouraged the public spon- 


i 


the receiver market for their system ; but British makers 
cannot afford to cast bread upon the waters on such a scale 
as this. Eighteen months ago, the Radio Industry Council, 
which represents the British manufacturers, demonstrated the 
405-line. positive modulation system of Alexandra Palace in 
Copenhagen. An American party travelled through Europe 


‘ning of “luxury ” investments. 

Confusion about the different technical methods of trans- 
masion is still acute. Of several methods of picture trans- 
ium the Marconi system has replaced the Baird system 
Within the Marconi system there are 
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about the same time (but beginning in Spain, and arriving in 
Scandinavia some months later) demonstrating the 525-line 
negative modulation. The view of British makers—that their 
improved transmission equipment gives them a better 405- 
line picture than the Americans can at present get with their 
greater number of lines—may well be correct. But it is hard 
to explain to viewers unless they can see the two systems 
demonstrated side by side. What is unfortunate, in the view 
of some firms at least, is that the different line systems have 
tended to acquire national labels. There are psychological 
drawbacks to a strict association of the British industry with 
the older system and the smaller number of lines. The 
association is, in any case, likely to last only until the change- 
over to colour television 
becomes possible. British 
firms which make it clear 
that they are able and 








TELEVISION RECEIVERS 
Soles ond Prices in Great Britain 
Monthly average or colendor months 
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officially announced, but seems likely to be negative, ‘Th. 
contract for some of these will be announced this month: 
an impression is current in London that it will be given tp 
Britain. A share in developing Australian television would 
mean a good deal to the British television industry, 

No one knows on what type of transmission the Eur 
countries will.decide. Hopes that there would at least te 
the single system of positive modulation in Europe wer 
killed when the Radio Corporation of America began to build 
a transmitter at Turin. This transmitter cannot be intended 
to serve Italy alone, or it would have been sited in Milag 
or Rome. Programmes from Turin will be received in some 
districts of France and Switzerland. The Radio Corporation 
of America has said that 
it is prepared to lend 
transmitters for a trial 
period, and the Turin 


willing to build trans- © transmitter was believed 
mitters for any type of © to be supplied under a 
meee therefore, well “° rae estan of this kind, 
advised. 20 t recent press reports 

To say this is not to 9 have suggested that: the 
santast anaaoipnet paid for. by ECA fui 

its oO} 405-line paid for by . 

system in the form which * Dollars have been allo 
it has attained. Improve- * cated for the purchase of 
ments in transmission e electrical equipment by 
techniques and equip- ie } Italy, and the transmitter 
ment have invalidated might conceivably be in- 
many of the criticisms ® cluded under this head 
which were current and : ing. The British television 
have almost silenced the , industry, and indeed the 
advocacy of 1,000-line o British Government, 
systems heard only a few would not welcome 
years ago. It is also be- Figures of prices and sales are prepared by the Radio and Television such an unexpected 
coming clear that the high Retailers’ Association. Production figures: Board of Trade. application of Marshall 
price of receivers for a Aid 


television service with a high number of. lines must limit 
the potential audience, Unless it provides mass entertain- 
ment, television misses its purpose. 

Technical problems are also involved in the wider wave- 
band which is needed for the transmission of a greater 
number of lines. International recognition of a right to so 
large a share of the already overcrowded ether might be 
hard to obtain. Some manufacturers and technicians have 
tacitly agreed to promote a 625-line picture as a compromise 
between the present British and American systems and a 
technical ideal of 800 or 1,000 lines. The Australian Govern- 
ment has invited tenders for transmitters in each of the six 
capital cities and has stated that they are to be for 625-line 
transmission. The modulation required has not been 





Elsewhere in Europe, Luxemburg, Holland and Denmatk 
are likely to start a television service fairly soon. Experi 
mental transmitters have been tested, but have not proved 
satisfactory. Norway, Sweden and Denmark may enter th 
field as a unit. These countries have shown interest in 
the 625-line positive modulation system, but are in no hurry 
to commit themselves, having recently become aware of the 
annual cost (which might be £3,000,000) of a programme 
service. These expenses can be reduced by using films 
or by sharing programmes with other countries, Such 
programme-sharing is technically simple, provided that both 
countries use the same modulations and the same lis 
system. Radio relay links can take the form of cither a towet 
sited on high ground, or an aeroplane carrying the nec 
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sary equipment. These devices, and coaxial cables, will 
carry sound and vision signals to areas beyond their 
normal range. Pictures up to 405 lines can be transmitted 
on the type of coaxial telephone cable now being laid on 
British and European trunk lines. Differences of language 
some limit on the programmes suitable for inter- 
change, and the costs of interchange are substantial. Radio 
relay link towers (to take one example) are not very large 
or complicated, but they must be built at intervals of 20 to 
so miles according to the contours of the ground. Airborne 
relay, though made difficult by the need to keep an aero- 
plane circling in a small and sharply defined orbit, should 
not be prohibitive in cost. The coaxial cable costs £1,000 
a mile to lay ; once laid, it can carry 400 telephone calls every 
three minutes, and postal authorities ave not easily persuaded 
to surrender so useful an asset. One such cable was laid 
between London and Manchester before the war expressly 
for the purpose of relaying television programmes, It now 
appears that the Post Office is prepared to deny the existence 
of this cable rather than lose the use of it. In spite of the 
dificulties in the way, the European countries have given a 
geod deal of thought to programme-sharing, and this has 
done much to incline them towards a standardised method 
of transmission. 
cs 


The dollar shortage may work in the British favour, but 
its effects can be overrated. It is true that South American 
countries which showed leanings towards the United States 
system have become more receptive to British manufacturers 
now that dollars are scarce. But the news from Italy has 
shaken faith in the argument that television is too much of a 
luxury to deserve dollar expenditure on transmitters and 
receivers. 

Postal authorities can rarely be induced to authorise tele- 
vision transmission until they are persuaded that there is a 
large audience ; but until a programme service has been 
started, the existence of an audience is impossible to demon- 
state. Experience in the three countries which have had a 
television service shows how difficult it is to predict the 
market for receivers. The American market receives novelties 
teadily ; sales expand at the outset, and the market is quickly 
saturated unless prices are reduced. The British market, more 
cautious, tends to postpone purchases until the new service 
appears to have settled down. Sales are spread more evenly 
over the years, and the market, though steady, may seem to 
some manufacturers unattractively small. 

In Britain more than 155,000 sets have been sold. This 
figure represents § per cent or less of the families living within 
receiving range of Alexandra Palace. But in certain ways that 

is not representative of the country ; Londoners tend 
' stay at home less than families in the North and Midlands. 
When the Birmingham transmitter starts this winter, sales of 
lecelvers are expected to increase rapidly. By the winter it 
may also have been possible to overcome the fear of potential 
buyers that developments in transmission will soon render 
out-of-date a set which is bought today. Both the manu- 
facturers and the BBC. have given an assurance that any 
changes made within the next decade will be of a kind to 

existing sets can be adapted. 

Receiver sales in the United States have exceeded two 
m; this is said to represent about 12 per cent of the 

within range of television stations. The American 
: are the more impressive because until recently, 
Teceiver prices were higher than in Britain. American 
Wewers expect to be able to tune in to programmes from 
different Stations, and this adds considerably to the cost of 
There have been signs of a temporary satura- 
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tion of the American market. A sudden drop in sales in the 
spring, after two years of unbroken rise, led American 
manufacturers to reduce production from 182,361 sets in 
March to 160,736 in June, and even fewer were produced in 
July. Dealers, in accordance with American custom, have cut 
their prices severely in order to get rid of stocks, and Ameri- 
can sales are now beginning to recover ; the recession may stil! 
prove to have been mainly seasonal. 

The fall in American prices has been sharp ; to take one 
example, sets with a ten-inch tube have come down from 
$375 to $199.50. British prices for television sets have 
fallen by about 13 per cent in the past year. The cheapest 
British receiver (also with a ten-inch tube) now sells at a 
retail price of 36 guineas, though purchase tax brings the price 
to the home consumer to more than £46. In any comparison 
of British and American prices it needs to be remembered that 
the American set is runeable and takes a §25-line picture, 
But one British firm about to make 525§-line negative modu- 
lation receivers for the Canadian market finds that it can 
do so at a competitive price. Demand for a larger screen, 
a greater number of lines, or refinements such as colour, 
is reflected in higher manufacturing costs. Production of 
the most expensive component, the cathode ray tube, is 
particularly subject to economies of scale. A market for 
250,000 cathode ray tubes a year would make possible a 
fully automatic production line. In the United States the 
price of a 12-inch tube has fallen for this reason from 
$38 to $25. The British market has not yet seemed large 
enough to justify fully automatic production ; the tube bulbs 
are still blown by hand, but the remainder of the operation 


is automatic. 
es 


Manufacturers in both countries are seeking a mass market. 
Sales have so far been made not to what are generally classed 
as the “ upper income groups,” but to buyers with incomes 
between £700 and {£1,000 a year, together with some of the 
better-paid industrial craftsmen. Some people in the trade 
hold that if the cost of the receiver and its installation is £50, 
a family needs a minimum combined income of £500 to be 
able to afford one. What the term “ afford” means in this 
connection is not very clear, but the calculation may be valid 
from the salesman’s point of view. If it is, there are, perhaps, 
§61,000 families in the London area, and 296,000 within the 
official range of the Birmingham transmitter, which can 
“ afford ” a television set. This would give the industry an 
immediate potential market of about 700,000. 

By the same calculation, if the BBC were to extend trans- 
mission to Huddersfield, Glasgow, Bristol and North Wales 
as it has planned to do, and if British prices (including 
tax and including installation) were to come down to £35 
(thus increasing the number of families within the 
income range) the British industry could expect a 
potential home market of 4.7 million families, rising to 5.9 
millions if services are relayed to other areas. Yet real ex- 
pansion in the British television industry turns on the size 
of the export market. Few firms now make television re- 
ceivers continuously ; a batch is made, and production is then 
turned to other equipment. The opening of overseas mar 
kets may make possible more regular and, therefore, cheaper 
production, a larger home market, and eventually, if all goes 
well, the full economies of large-scale manufacture. But this 
programme will depend on the acceptance over a sufficient 
area of the world of the British system or something close 
enough to it to be served by the same manufacturing plant. 
This may still happen ; if it does not, the British industry 
will be faced with fresh exercises in adaptability before the 
promise of its early start can be realised. 
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Markets and the Talks 


Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr Bevin left for Washington on 
Wednesday armed with the comprehensive brief duly approved 
at Monday’s Cabinet meeting—but without giving any worth- 
while hint of the contents of that document. Nor has there 
been any official disclosure, by either British or American 
sources, of the agenda which will confront the assembled 
Ministers next Wednesday. Meanwhile, the daily press on 
both sides of the Atlantic has devoted a formidable acreage of 
newsprint to industrious, but exasperatingly repetitive, specula- 
tions. At the end of it all, no more is precisely known about 
the intended course of the talks than was understood ten days 
ago. Since the reliable information is so vague, the probable 
outcome of the discussions remains even more unpredictable. 
In the City, the inevitability of continuing uncertainty has 
reduced still further the turnover in stock markets. It has 
not, however, involved any return to the hypersensitive condi- 
tion of a few weeks ago, when people were talking wildly but 
vaguely about the possibility that the coming talks would have 
rapid and dramatic repercussions. Now it is more generally 
recognised that the only quick and spectacular consequence 
which is even conceivable would be an early devaluation of 
sterling—but the most responsible City opinion now regards 
any such speedy decision as improbable. In the majority view, 
the most likely result is that any projects or plans which may 
be set in motion in Washington will require many weeks of 
close study and behind-the-scenes negotiation before reaching 
the point at which they could exert any important tangible 
effects. 

Against this background, high-grade industrials have 
remained firm, with a slightly rising tendency—the industrial 
ordinary share index of the Financial Times gained a full 
point between Thursday of last week and the early days of 
this week. Despite the more recent doubts among those who 
had been confidently predicting an early devaluation, there 
has been no perceptible setback in the prices of those securities 
—chiefly gold shares and commodity shares, especially 
rubbers—which have been bought as devaluation hedges. The 
mood of depression in the gilt-edged market, however, still 
continues. On Thursday of last week it had made its second 
major attempt to shake itself free from this despondency—on 
that day prices showed gains of up to a full point, carrying 
Old Consols to 74, or virtually the level at which they stood 
before the slump of end-July. Once again, the recovery 
proved short-lived. Despite a further minor advance on 
Friday, the whole gain—as measured by the movement of 
Consols—has since been lost. This weakness perhaps owes 
something to the competitive attractions of the £6,500,000 
offer-for-sale on behalf of W. H. Smith and Son, and especially 
to the feeling that, if this issue could survive the chilly waters 
of present markets, others might be encouraged to take the 
plunge. To the extent that this argument has validity, the 
short-run prospect for gilt-edged has not been improved 
by this week’s experience: the lists for the Smith offer were 
closed within a few minutes on Thursday morning. 


* * * 


Fall in Bank Deposits 


Bank deposits last month showed a welcome, and quite 
abrupt, reversal of the rising trend of the previous few months. 
“Net” deposits of the clearing banks dropped during the 
four weeks to August 17th by £54 million, a movement which 
contrasts with a fractional increase in the corresponding period 
last year, and reduces the growth of bank credit, on an annual 
comparison, to less £7,000,000. This is a somewhat 
unexpected movement, first because it had been thought that 
the difficulties of the mew issue market might be throwing 
additional demands on to the banks and, secondly, because the 
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Business Notes 


Treasury’s borrowings from the money market and the banks 
considered as a whole, seemed to have been rising. Ip fact, 
bank advances have risen, but only by £3,600,000, while the 
banks’ investment portfolio was fractionally reduced, The 
whole of the counterpart of the fall in deposits is therefore to 
be found in the banks’ money market assets and their i 
of Treasury deposit receipts. The latter have fallen by £72) 
million, reflecung the latest phase of the Treasury’s Policy of 
switching its floating debt borrowings from TDRs to tender 
Treasury bills. As, however, the total repayments of 
TDRs have fallen short of the expansion in the total sy 
of tender bills, it might have been expected that the direct 
repayments to the banks would have been mainly, if nor 
wholly, offset by an expansion in their bill portfolios and jg 
loans at call in the money market. Actually, these two items 
have risen by only £15 million so that the Treasury’s effective 
demands for bank credit have been reduced during the month 
by some £57 million. a 

It seems evident, therefore, that a substantial proportion of 
the increase in the supply of tender Treasury bills must have 
been in effect financed by quarters outside the money market— 
including official quarters. An examination of the actual 
Treasury bill tenders suggests, in fact, that during the four 
weeks most nearly approximating to the period covered by 
the bank figures, the discount market’s take-up of bills was 
about £44 million bigger than in the previous four weeks, 
whereas the total supply of bills was increased during this 
period by £90 million. It should be noted that, owing to the 
frequent interventions of the authorities in the market—both 
as buyers and sellers of bills—the results of the bill tendets 
are a poor guide to the different sources of finance and, in this 
instance, it seems likely that the official share in the financing 
was even larger than the above figures suggest. 

At all events, it is evident that the Treasury during this 
period must have been benefiting from a significant flow of 
funds in addition to that provided by its disclosed surplus. 
The revenue returns for the four weeks showed an “ overall” 
surplus of only about £20 million, after crediting net 
receipts from tax reserve certificates and providing for net 
encashments and withdrawals of small savings. Allowing 
for the effects of a net decline in the active note circulation 
during the period, the funds ostensibly available fo: repay- 
ment of indebtedness to the banks were almost £40 million 
short of the repayments actually made in the nearest compa- 
able period. A fair proporion of this difference is probably 
fortuitous, and may be presumed to have arisen from the fact 
that important mid-monthly disbursements by the Exchequer, 
though charged in the Exchequer returns for the period, did 
not exert their full effect on the banks’ figures at the moment 
of the make-up. For the rest, it seems evident that the 
Treasury’s receipts from sales of gold and dollars must # 
this period have substantially exceeded the amounts it had 
provide to permit overseas holders of sterling to run dows 
their sterling balances. If this is so—and it is the only explat 
tion which seems to fit the banking figures—it also implies 
that the short position in sterling, so far from being furthet 
extended, must have begun to contract during this 


* * * 


Ending the Wool Control 


The Board of Trade, after discussions with the wool textil 
industry which have lasted for two years, has an 
it is “ satisfied that the remaining controls on the 7 
industry can safely be lifted at the end of the current rations 
period ”—that is, on October 31st. Statutory insteumen’ 
giving effect to the decision will be published shortly; #* 
will permit manufacturers. to apply the utility mark:10 
cloth without specific authority from the Board of Trade, 
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September 


September is the month when schools 
reopen, Entering a new school, moving into 
a fresh form, embarking upon a different 
course of studies—these are important 
occasions in the lives of young people. 
For all parents and guardians, provision for 
the future is an ever-present obligation, 
and it is good sense to ensure that plans 
for the coming generation will be faithfully 
Observed. The Manager of any branch of the 
Midland Bank will readily explain the services 
of the Bank’s Executor and Trustee 
Company, where friendly personal assistance, 
based on wide experience, is always at 
Your disposal in matters concerned with wills, 
trusts (educational or other) and settlements. 


MIDLAND BANK 
AND TRUSTEE COMPANY LIMITED 
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BARCELONA TRACTION, LIGHT 
& POWER COMPANY, LIMITED 


STATEMENT BY THE PRIOR LIEN 
BONDHOLDERS’ COMMITTEE. 


Prior Lien Bondholders will have seen the notice in the Press convening 
a General Meeting of creditors of Barcelona Traction for 19th September, 
1949, in Spain to appoint Sindicos and a Press statement published by the 
Receiver and Manager appointed by the Canadian Court expressing his view 
of the consequences the appointment of Sindicos. The Prior Lien 
Bondholders’ Committee has the following comments to make. 

1. The Committee has been asd by its Spanish lawyer that, 
because Spanish law requires the presence of creditors in person or by their 
specially authorised proxies and the strict proof of debt by means of 
documents, neither the Committee nor the Trustee (the National Trust 
Company Limited) can vote as representing the Bondholders at the meeting 
convened for the appointment of Sindicos. The Committee accordingly 
will not do so. Individual Bondholders are therefore free to vote as 
creditors in accordance with Spanish law. In the opinion of the Committee 
they should in their own interests do so and for such purpose should 
consult their bankers. 

2. The Committee has further been advised by its Spanish lawyer 
(a) that there is no objection in Spanish law to the appointment of Sindicos 
at this stage ; (6) that the Prior Lien Bondholders cannot be forced to 
accept payment otherwise than in sterling in accordance with their rights 
under the Trust Deed, and (c) that it will be the duty of the Sindicos to sell 
the assets only in such a way as will ensure the payment of sterling to 
such Bondholders. 

3. The Committee does not therefore agree with the view expressed 
by the Canadian Receiver that “‘ the ultimate danger if the bankruptcy 
proceedings in Spain continue is that the point will be reached where the 
assets of the subsidiary companies will be sold for non-convertible pesetas,” 
nor with his statement that the appointment of Sindicos may have serious 
consequences for the Prior Lien Bondholders. ; 

4. The Canadian Receiver refers to the Company's repeated contention 
that the failure to service the Prior Lien Bonds has been due to exchange 
restrictions imposed by the Spanish Government. So far as the Committee 
is aware the case of Barcelona Traction is the only one in which a major 
foreign creditor has not been able to reach agreement with the Spanish 
Government. For the reasons explained in its Third Report published on 
19th February, 1949, the Committee does not agree that the Spanish ex- 
change restrictions are the full explanation of the Company's failure to 
service the Prior Lien Bonds; in particular it would appear that the 
Company or its Spanish subsidiaries have failed as yet to provide explana- 
tions which were required in connection with their applications for foreign 

ge. 
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“eave Paid for in Dollars 
Rubber and tin from the East are two of our major dollar earner; 
— there are many others in this area—and the Chartered Bank’; 
wide network of Branches assists British business men iq 
expanding this valuable potential and also earns dollars fo; 
Britain in the form of invisible exports. Eastern merchants anj 
prospective traders are cordially invited to discuss their plans 
with the Managers of any of our offices in this country,and w: 
shall have pleasure in placing our comprehensive Eastem 
banking service at their disposal. 


The Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China 


(ncorporated by Royal Charter in 1853) 
HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
| Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2. Branch: 
27 Derby House, Exchange ea ae Street, Livrpn 2 
West-End (London) Branch: 28 C Il Street, London, 8.W.1. 
New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York. 


The trade routes of Europe, Asia and Africa from 
ancient days passed through the Golden Horn. From 
Persia, India, China, Abyssinia, from the Adriatic, 
the Danube and the Caspian came the caravans and 
fleets to deliver their goods into the clearing house 


of Constantinople. 


The development of the Americas, Africa and 
Australia in the past hundred years altered the trade 
channels of the world, and Britain became the 
clearing house through her great ports built by her 
merchants, and through the banks they founded. 


MARTINS BANK 


LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON and 600 BRANCHES 


The Bank's branch system, under British management directed from London, serves 
| INDIA - PAKISTAN + CEYLON - BURMA - SINGAPORE AND FEDERATION & 
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will thus formally endorse what is substantially the existing 
practice. The Wool Control, which under Sir Harry Shackle- 
jon has maintained a successful co-operation with the wool 
textile industry on a more flexible basis than the system of 
control in the textile industries at large, will be wound up, 
though for the time being it will continue to collect statistics of 
woo! textile production and allied matters.. The industry has 
given assurances that exports, “ particularly to North America,” 
will continue to be pressed and that output of utility cloth will 
be maintained. 

The terms of the Board of Trade announcement leave the 
industry in some uncertainty as to the degree of official super- 
yision to which it will, in fact, be exposed ; and this is unlikely 
to be fully cleared up until the precise status and mode of 
operation of the proposed Development Council for the 
industry are known. 


Industry 


Wages Structure in Coal Mining 


Both the Coal Board and the National Union of Mine- 
workers are agreed that an overhaul of the existing wages 
structure of the mining industry is overdue. But the issues 
which will arise when the overhaul comes to be made are 
dificult and controversial; and they arise not only between 
the union and the board, but also between the constituent 
parts of the NUM itself. The decision, which the executive 
of the NUM has now made, to open negotiations within a 
few weeks for a new wages structure, was preceded by many 
months of internal discussion, and the negotiations which are 
to follow will be prolonged. 

The Porter Tribunal, when it awarded national minimum 
rates of pay for the mining industry in 1944, emphasised the 
need for a general and radical revision. The National Coal 
Board discussed the subject in its annual report for 1948, 
pointing out that the existing wages structure “is not con- 
ducive to economy and efficiency,” and particularly that it 
“does not provide the fullest incentive for men to go and 
work in those places where their effort would be most pro- 
ductive.” The Board, though it has accepted the equalisation 
of minimum wages, is not anxious to see standard national 
wages established ; these would oblige the profitable coalfields 
permanently to carry the labour costs of the unprofitable coal- 
fields (as they do to a certain extent already), and would be “a 
strange way of encouraging the workers” to make themselves 
more efficient. Clearly, therefore, the Board is thinking of a 
system of differential wages between districts which would 
express not only the miner’s effort but the economic return 
which his effort yielded. Only by such a method could it 
hope to get the redistribution of mining manpower which its 
development plan for the coalfields will require. It will also 
seek a formula which will enable the results gained through 
more efficient mining—through reorganised and better-equipped 
Pils—to be reflected not only in higher earnings or easier 
conditions of work, but in lower costs as well. 


* x * 


The Mineworkers? Proposals 


It is clear that the questions of principle which will arise 

i Negotiating a new wages structure for the coalfields will 
ives be enough to preclude any swift settlement, and 
both Sides appear to recognise this. But difficult practical 
— will also have to be resolved. These will include 
was allowances, the free or concessionary coal, 
other allowances which the National Coal Board inherited 

\ the private owners. They will also include the wage 
ae between the various grades. The union, in its 
inital Proposals, has suggested six main categories of mine- 
ste. ee «Stades underground and three for surface 
workers. “Tt js worth noting that the winding enginemen have 
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been placed in the highest category, and would therefore 
recover their losses in status over the past ten years ; the NUM, 
M appears, is aware of the need to conciliate the winders— 
though its reported preparations for the training of alternative 
winders in the collieries can hardly be regarded as a friendly 
act. The union’s proposals would aim at reducing and 
gradually eliminating the existing differentials between the 
various grades of craftsmen ; in this they run counter to the 
tendency in (among others) the engineering unions, which have 
lately shown some anxiety that the differentials should be main- 
tained or even increased. 

Any new system will have to replace a confusion of local 
rates and practices, made workable in the districts by a system 
of conciliation for which, as the National Coal Board has com- 
plained, no guiding principles exist. The negotiations will 
offer to the NUM a new opportunity to show that it can think 
in national terms, can overcome the entrenched strength of 
district arrangements, and can take into account the economic 
needs of the industry as a whole. 


* * * 


Story of the Utility Cuts 


, Now that the utility price cuts have been translated into 
Orders, the Retail Apparel Margins Joint Committee (which 
represents the retai] traders’ organisations concerned) has pub- 
lished its record of the history of the price cuts. This is in 
some ways illuminating. It explains more clearly than has 
previously been done the period of hesitation in which the 
proposed cuts were known to be under review, but the nature 
of the review was obscure. The programme at first contem- 
plated by the President of the Board of Trade was to comprise 
(the committee states) the present cuts in retail margins 
together with a cut of 2} per cent in the clothing manu- 
facturers’ ceiling prices, and cuts of one “ conventional step ” 
(e.g., from 174 to 164 or from 15 to~124) in the wholesalers’ 
margins. The basic assumption was, apparently, that a reduc- 
tion of 24 per cent in retail] margins together with a cut of 
24 per cent in the manufacturers’ price would produce a total 
cut of § per cent in the retail price. At some stage it was 
pointed out that these two cuts together, ignoring the whole- 
salers’ part, would have reduced retail prices not by Is. but 
by 1s. 8d. in the pound, and the proposals were revised in 
order to avoid a larger cut than had been intended. The 
impression current at the time—that Mr Wilson was engaged 
in transferring some of the retailers’ cut to the clothing manu- 
facturers and the wholesalers—was proved wrong in the event ; 
as the committee points out, the only changes which Mr 
Wilson made were to halve the wholesalers’ and manufacturers’ 
cuts. 

The point of arithmetic which arises is made in a letter 
on page 498, correcting the Note which appeared in these 
columns last week. It is that a reduction of the retailer’s 
margin from (say) 27} to 25 per cent of the selling price pro- 
duces a cut of not 2} per cent but 3} per cent of the retail 
price (since the margin after the cut is a reduced percentage 
of a smaller total). In view of the confusion that has occurred, 
the retailers’ contention that the proper way of cutting prices 
is to start at the manufacturing end may be difficult to rebut. 

The committee states (and the statement, if accurate, is 
astonishing) that the President of the Board of Trade told 
the retailers that his scheme was “a dramatic move to help 
bridge the dollar gap,” and was intended to meet a situation 
in which “a psychological hunch must take precedence over 
scientific data.” He did not, apparently, press in the dis- 
cussions the point which he had made in Parliament—that 
retailers could offset their losses by reducing their staffs. The 
retailers pointed out that, while the number of their employees 
had risen by only 10} per cent since 1946, the quantity of 
clothing and textiles which they handled had risen by 30 per 
cent. They also pointed out that a cut of a quarter of their 
entire wages costs would be needed to offset the full amount 
of the price reductions. 
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How far economies in labour. costs really are from the 
Government’s thoughts is underlined by the news this week 
that the Cabinet—yielding to open pressure from the TUC— 
has decided in favour of three of the new wages awards for shop 
assistants, which the Minister of Labour had been reluctant 
to approve. 


* * * 


Labour Dispute in the Tobacco Industry 


Fears of unemployment in the tobacco industry because 
of the restriction of tobacco consumption have rarely proved 
to have any substance, but they recur persistently ; and a 
dispute which has now arisen appears to reflect these fears. 
The Imperial Tobacco Company has lately been engaged on a 
scheme of rationalisation of production which, by its own state- 
ment, is merely “ part of the normal process of making ourselves 
more efficient.” The scheme requires negotiation with a 
number of unions, and one of these, the Tobacco Workers’ 
Union, has replied with a request for a forty-hour week, which 
it appears to intend as a device to avoid redundancy in the 
factories. 

The company refused this request, and the union has notified 
the Minister of Labour of the existence of a dispute. The union 
does not seem to have sought or obtained any support from the 
other unions (some of them, such as the Transport and General 
Workers’ and the Municipal and General Workers’ Union, far 
more powerful bodies than itself) for its proposal. Indeed, these 
unions have accepted in principle the scheme of reorganisation 
of work, and are at present engaged in the detailed negotiations 
of new rates through the National Joint Council for the 
industry. If the request for a forty-hour week is designed to 
keep a constant labour force employed in the industry what- 
ever the consumption of tobacco and whatever the improvement 
in productive efficiency, it deserves no sympathy. 
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British Shipping Earnings in 1947 

The fact that the net foreign exchange earnings Of the 
British shipping industry in 1947 amounted to some £60 million 
deserves wider currency and fuller explanation than it hy 
received. This figure is reached by the General Counc a 
British Shipping after an investigation conducted at the request 
of the Minister of Transport. The General Council was not 
obliged to publish its findings and has not published them 

in detail ; but it might have taken the opportunity of : 
fuller evidence of the value of the shipping industry than jj 
furnished by the bare statement which has appeared. It may 
have feared misinterpretation ; some people might jump to the 
conclusion that the total of {60 million bore some relation tp 
shipowners’ profits. But this idea would not bear a momen; 
scrutiny. It is more necessary, perhaps, to make clear that the 
shipowners’ figure is not comparable with that given in the 

White Paper on the United Kingdom Balance of Payments, 
The White Paper showed that payments on account of ship- 
ping in 1947 amounted to £181 million, whereas receipts of 
foreign exchange totalled £205 million; this gave a credit 
balance of only £24 million. This sum excludes payments and 
receipts in respect of the tanker section of the industry, which 
were embodied in the oil account ; the General Council’s figure 
covers tankers as well as dry-cargo and passenger vessels. But 
this alone does not account for the difference of £36 million. 
The General Council is concerned merely with comparing the 
receipts of foreign exchange in payment for services rendered 
by British ships in foreign trades with the disbursements made 
by those ships in foreign ports. The Government’s figures, on 
the other hand, take into the debit side of the balance freigh: 
charges paid to foreign ships by British importers or exporters 
and fares paid by British nationals travelling in foreign vessels. 
On the credit side the disbursements of foreign ships in United 
Kingdom ports are taken into account, and by these means a 
net figure of £24 million on the credit side of the balance of 
payments account is reached in respect of dry-cargo shipping 
only. The provisional calculation for 1948 gives a figure of 
£60 million. The improvement from £17 million in 1946 0 
£60 million in 1948 is due to the progressive return of British 
ships into commercial service :fter reconversion from wartime 
rig (a long and expensive process which is at last nearing com- 
pletion) and to the entry of new ships into commission. The 
calculation made by the General Council of Shipping has a 
different purpose and follows a different method ; when it is 
repeated for 1948 it will probably produce a figure on tht 
credit side exceeding £100 million, and this would be some- 
thing like the average of 1937 and 1938. 


» 
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* * * 


American Film Agreement at Work et 


The film industry, conscious of its position as one of Be 
most controversial sectors of sterling-dollar trade, will obsesve 
the Washington talks with some attention. The industry #@ 
certain ways insulated by the Anglo-American film agreememt 
from the impact of the dollar deficiency. Remittances # 
dollars from the earnings of American films in this country#e 
restricted, in the first place, to $17 million a year ; and even 
the devaluation of sterling would not change this arrangement 
As a source of dollar earnings for Britain, the film 
can be disregarded completely, since the permitted ‘evel. of 
dollar remittances from London is augmented by the amoust 
British film earnings in the United States. sais 

Yet the first review of the working of the agreement ¥ 
begin towards the end of this year, and the conditions inW 
the review will take place may be determined by the Was! 
talks. Neither side is satisfied with the way the film’ 
is working. From the British point of view, its effective 
a stimulant to the circulation of British films in the 











States has been (to put the matter mildly) 
Kinematograph Weert, Tn @ review this week of 


state of Anglo-American film relations, reported that the 
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Economy 
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ation to A contradiction in terms? Certainly not. Any woman, admiring the 
joment’s gleaming surfaces of a range which cooks for twenty guests, is likely 
that the to call it opulent, and realising how little fuel it uses, will certainly 
| in the call it economical. 

nents, The Advance Cooker No. | provides sufficient hotplate and oven 
of ship- space to cater for twenty people—or even thirty with an auxiliary 
eipts of oven. It will burn night and day with the minimum of solid fuel, 
a credit replenished only once in twenty-four hours—or twice when using 
ents and coke. Here is a cooker to save time, work, health and temper—the 
Y, Which Advance Cooker No. 1. Write for folder number 34 which tells you 
's figure all about it. 
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$500,000 as a first counterpart for the earnings of British films 
in the United States in the second half of 1948. This sum does 
not represent the total British earnings for the six months, which 
may possibly approach £1,000,000 ; but earnings in the first 
half of 1949 are known to have been very much less, and the 
same source estimates that they may fall to nothing in the 
second half of this year. Its suggestion that the Board of Trade 
will want a more specific agreement, with some guarantee of a 
wider showing for British films and the investment of more 
“ frozen” sterling in British film production, is entirely credible. 

The agreement has not tended to encourage British film 
earnings in the United States, though it might have worked 
differently if the atmosphere had not been poisoned by bitter- 
ness over the high British quota. As things are, the American 
companies are tending towards joint production arrangements 
(though these are not on a large scale) and towards the use of 
their sterling for the outright purchase of the dollar rights in 
British negatives. Apart from such arrangements, the incen- 
tive to American companies to encourage the showing of 
British films in the United States is strong only on paper. 
In practice, the extra remittances which are allowed in respect 
of the dollar earnings of British films are paid into a pool, 
which is then divided among the American companies in 
proportion to their earnings in Britain. One company (Univer- 
sal) which has been more active than the majority in distributing 
British films in the United States, has expressed discontert 
with this arrangement, which deprives it of any proportionate 
return for its efforts. 


Finance and Investment 


Battle of Barcelona 


Events are moving to a new climax in the protracted 
Barcelona Traction bankruptcy proceedings. The company, 
which is registered in Canada, was declared bankrupt and the 
seizure of its assets was ordered by a judge in the Spanish 
provincial town of Reus in February, 1948, on the ground that 
it could not meet the service and arrears on its sterling debt. 
This debt consists of prior lien bonds and first mortgage 
bonds mainly held, it is understood, by nominees of Sefior Juan 
March. Subsequent representations by the Belgian. Govern- 
ment—which is interested in view of the important interest 
of Sofina in the Barcelona Traction Group—and the Canadian 
Government succeeded in securing the transfer of the case 
to the jurisdiction of a special judge appointed by the Spanish 
Government, Before this move, certain small holders of the 
first mortgage bonds of the company obtained a stay of pro- 
ceedings for eight months while the competence of the Spanish 
Courts to deal with the case was investigated. This period has 
now elapsed ; during it a receiver acting for the trustees of the 
prior lien and first mortgage bondholders was appointed in 
Canada as a result of an enforcement action brought by the 
trustees, though his right to appear at the bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings in Spain has not been recognised by the Spanish 
courts. 


The Spanish courts have now ordered a creditors’ meeting 
to be called. This will take place on September roth, and 
apparently it is the intention then to proceed one stage farther 
in sequestrating the assets of the company by appointing 
“ sindicos,” who under Spanish law have wide powers of 
disposal of assets. As might be expected, the legality of the 
appointMent of sindicos is being hotly disputed by the com- 
pany, especially as the bankruptcy proceedings have not yet 
been completed. But counsel for the prior lien bondholders’ 
committee, according to a statement elsewhere in this issue, 
has advised that their appointment is legal and that in any 
case under Spanish Jaw neither the trustee for the prior lien 
bonds nor the. representatives of the committee are legally. 
entitled to vote at the creditors’ meeting. There is no fear 
on their part that the sale of assets by sindicos will result 
in an accumulation -of non-convertible pesetas. Moreover, 
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repeats, that the service on the sterling bonds has’ ‘ng 
altogether precluded by Spanish exchange restrictions. 


It is a tangled story in which only the main issue seems ga, 
—that is, the desire of Spanish interests to assume contral of 
the assets of the company. The tactics employed would not be 
out of company among the toughest struggles for contro} i the 
United States at the beginning of the century. So far, the 
British Government has not associated itself with represents. 
tions to the Spanish Government on the subject, though the 
United States Government, which is not directly involved, 
appears to have done so. It is possible that a firm approach 
from the British side would have some influence on the 
outcome of the present tussle, 


*x * * 


Delays over Potash Loan 


After three years of negotiations to obtain some partial 
release of funds, German Potash bondholders had expected 
that the trustees would be able to obtain early court sanction to 
pay out dollar and guilder funds freed before the Courts 
rose in July. In a cautious statement issued this week, the 
trustees now “hope” to make the necessary application to 
the Court during the next legal term. Bondholders should 
not be too impatient. Their interests may be best served 
by careful preparatory work, even though it may seem pr- 
tracted. It should be possible to obtain Court sanction for 
the release agreement concluded with the Dutch banker, 
But the Court will also have to decide whether these funds 
are to be paid out as accumulated arrears, and therefore subject 
to tax, or can be disbursed as a tax-free repayment of capital 
The trust deed, which gives capital redemption priority. over 
repayment of interest arrears, suggests the possibility of obtain- 
ing sanction for the second course. 

So far the trustees have obtained the release in Holland of 
some £2,280,000 in Dutch guilders and £275,000 in US dollars. 
These are the funds on which Court ruling is to be obtained. 
There remain to be recovered for bondholders $5,700,000 held 
in the United States and Sw. Fr. 5,500,000 held in Switzer- 
land. Negotiations for the release of these further sums are 
proceeding, but legal title, in particular to the American funds, 
may not prove easy to establish. 

As a German loan in default, the two issues of the Potash 
Syndicate would scarcely be valued at their present level— 
59 for the 7} per cent issue and 56 for the 6} per cent issue— 
but for the various wartime accumulations of foreign exchange 
assets. Yet even when these assets have been recovered and 
distributed, the Potash loans may still be a move interesting 
proposition than any other German loan, since both capital 
and interest are formally secured on something tangible—the 
proceeds of potash exports. But their eventual status, 
their ranking compared with other German loans, will have 
to await the settlement of the entire question of the prewar 
German debt. 


* * * 


World Bank Loans for the Colonies? 


Mr Eugene Black, the President of the World Bank, took 
advantage of his recent visit to London to meet the chairma 
of the Colonial Development Corporation to discuss the Cat- 
poration’s application for a $10 million loan. Mr Black 
afterwards that he saw no reason why a loan for the oe 
of machinery and equipment from the dollar area should nat 
granted—provided that certain technical points could b 
worked out. Although the projected loan is a small one, it 
apparently regarded as the first of a possible series to be 
by the Bank to the Corporation over a period of years, — 
of the broad issues involved in borrowing of this sort @ 
deserve examination at this stage. In the first place, it 
ee ee carmaf 
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among the items mentioned. The wisdom of the present 
British policy of relying on heavily capitalised plantation agri- 
in the Colonies, at a time when the utilisation of the 
of indentured plantation labour is becoming in- 
ingly difficult, has been seriously questioned of late—most 
recently by Professor W. A. Lewis in a thought-provoking 
article in the second issue of the Three Banks’ Review. 
Secondly, the interest charge (including the special commis- 
sion charge) on current World Bank loans amounts to 4 per 
cent per annum—payable in dollars. The failure of any project 
with hard currency overheads of this magnitude would be a 
much more serious burden for the sterling area to bear than 
an equivalent failure in, say, the sterling-financed groundnuts 
scheme. Finally, as far as can be seen, the loan would be made 
for various projects in the widely separated areas covered by 
the Colonial Development Corporation. There is apparently 
no question of interesting the Bank in the development plan 
of any one Colonial territory taken as a whole. Great care will 
have to be exercised if the planning mechanism whereby a 
Colony puts up a development proposal to the Corporation, 
and the Corporation borrows for it from the World Bank, is 
not to lose some of the advantages which might be gained by 
a more integrated approach. These reservations do not mean 
that a Joan of this sort should not be welcomed ; but any project 
which involves a dollar commitment at the present time must 
obviously be dragged through a critical tooth comb. 


* * * 


Fisons’ New Issue Plans 


One big new issue does not make a new issue revival. 
But close on last week’s announcement of the W. H. Smith 
"fer for sale (which was oversubscribed on Thursday) Fisons 
have given details of a plan to raise new capital which may 
mark a new phase in the capital market, after the recent lean 
period and the hard experience of underwriters of the Babcock 
and Wilcox and Guest Keen Nettlefolds issues. Fisons intend 
0 raise £6,000,000 of new money in two operations. First, 
shareholders are shortly to be asked to sanction an increase in 
the share capital to £8,500,000 by the creation of 1,500,000 new 
{i ordinary shares. Subject to the consent of the Treasury an 
issue would then be made of 2,219,278 £1 ordinary shares (out 
of a total of 2,780,722 unissued) in the first instance to ordinary 
shareholders at par or at a small premium by way of renounce- 
able rights on a one for one basis. Since the present price of 
the ordinary shares is around 39s. a substantial rights element 
will be involved, and this alone should be a strong factor 
making up success. 

The second stage of the plan envisages an issue of £3,000,000 
unsecured loan stock, a method of approaching the market 
mcreasingly adopted if not yet popular. This issue will be 
delayed until the winter months, when the precise terms and 
method of issue will be framed according to market conditions 
at the time. The plan of the company to spend £5,500,000 on 
mereasing production of phosphatic fertilisers to meet the needs 
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of the agricultural drive was conceived in 1944 in the first 
instance at the request of the Coalition Government. A further 
£500,000 was then needed to develop Fisons’ interests in North 
Africa and Rhodesia. In 1947 some £1,750,000 of new money 
was raised by preference and ordinary capital issues, but the 
growing requirements of working capital place the group in 
need of an additional £1,750,000. Big strides have already 
been made in implementing the expansion of productive 
Capacity since output further increased by 100,000 tons in the 
year to June 30, 1949. The board state that profit for the past 
year will not be less than in 1947-48, while the results of the 
groups principal subsidiary, British Chemicals and Biologicals 
—which had a poor trading experience last year—have shown 
some improvement in the current period. It is intended to re- 
commend a final dividend of 9} per cent, making a total of 12 
per cent for the past year on the old shares and a 2} per cent 
final dividend on the new shares. It is expected that a dividend 
of no more than 9 per cent will be warranted on the capital as 
increased for the full year to June 30, 1950. 


* * * 


Scottish Motor Traction Reorganisation Scheme 


The capital reorganisation scheme of Scottish Motor 
Traction to be submitted for approval of ordinary shareholders 
on September 16th has not had a good reception. The scheme 
follows the agreement reached on January 25th between the 
company and the British Transport Commission for the pay- 
ment of £20,498,000, plus adjustments for the assets of the 
company vested in the Commission and of approximately 
£3,000,000 for the minority interests in its subsidiaries. The 
holders of the £1,000,000 6} per cent cumulative preference 
stock are not unnaturally disgruntled that under the scheme 
they are to receive only par (20s.) as a capital repayment, 
together with dividends accrued to the date of repayment. 

Their hopes had been supported by the hint given by the 
chairman last January that they might do better than that. 
The expectation had been generally pitched at 22s. 6d. as a 
minimum. But since that time the decision in two colliery 
preference shareholders’ appeals—Wilsons Clyde Coal and 
Chatterley Whitfield—in the House of Lords have had a wither- 
ing effect on such optimism. These judgments left no doubt 
that in law preference shareholders are entitled to no more 
than is provided for in the Memorandum and Articles of 
Association either in the case of liquidation or in a repayment 
of capital. Where no special provision is made there for repay- 
ment above par, then the legal entitlement is par. That much 
is clear. But in the case of Scottish Motor Traction 
preference stockholders may well point to the generous treat- 
ment afforded by the Transport Commission to the minority 
preference shareholders of the Thomas Tilling group when 
those interests were taken over in some cases at substantial 
premiums. It will therefore be surprising if the SMT scheme 
goes through without strong representations being made for a 
higher payment. As much as 32s. 6d. was paid by buyers of 
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- the preference shares in 1945. The implications of the scheme 


for preference shareholders as a class are most unpalatable. 

The scheme also provides for the cancellation and extinc- 
tion of £502,989 ordinary stock held by the British Transport 
Commission. This, together with the repayment of the 
preference stock, would entail a reduction of the capital of the 
company to £1,247,011 divided into £502,939 ordinary stock 
and 2,976,085 in unissued §s. shares with no defined rights. The 
present capital is £2,750,000 and it is intended, after muking 
this reduction, to restore the cap:tal to this figure by the 
creation of 6,011,956 5s. shares with no defined rights. It is 
further proposed to alter the Articles of Association to provide 
for the distribution of £8,047,836 of 3 per cent British Trans- 
port Wagon Stock 1968-73 among the remaining holders of 
the £502,989 ordinary stock in proportion to the amounts held. 
The absence of any indication of the value of residual assets 
after the distribution of Transport Stock has given the market 
little to work on in arriving at a revised valuation of SMT 
ordinary. The latest quotation is 86s. 3d. which, ex the current 
value of the portion of Transport Stock calculated at 7§s., 
leaves 118. 3d. as the present market valuation placed on the 
residual assets. 


an w x 


Northern Area Road Passenger Scheme 


The scheme which the Transport Commission has 
proposed for road transport in the northern area must be 
regarded, at this stage, as provisional. It affects six local 
authorities, one joint board and one hundred and thirty 
other undertakings providing road transport in Northumber- 
land, Durham, and the greater part of the North Riding 
of Yorkshire. Each of these operators has received a precis 
of the scheme, and they have a clear two months in which 
to make representations about it to the Road Passenger 
Executive. These are necessary preliminary steps, for the 
Commission is under the obligation to consult all interested 
parties who may be affected by an area road passenger trans- 
port scheme before it submits any draft proposals to the 
Minister. Then a further chain of processes ‘s involved. First. 
the Minister if satisfied with the proposed scheme (if he is not 
satisfied, he may return it to the Commission for reconsidera- 
tion), may prepare a draft order to implement it; the draft 
must then be open to inspection for at least forty days ; and if 
objections are made to it he must order a public enquiry. 

Since this is the first area passenger scheme to be proposed, 
and will presumably set the pattern for later schemes, these 
procedural points are important. Co-ordination of local pas- 
senger transport is going to be a protracted job. It will not, 
indeed, be completed until the Commission has made real 
progress with road and rail charges schemes, in the preparation 
of which the Commission has lately been granted two further 
years’ grace by the Minister. Meanwhile, the constitution, 
powers and duties of the Area Board will be examined with 
care. The précis lays stress on the intention of the Commis- 
sion to leave the Area Board as free as possible to discharge 
its functions and to decentralise as much authority as the 
Transport Act allows. That itself is a welcome assurance. 
The Area Board will consist of a full time chairman, with not 
less than seven or more than eleven part time members. The 
aim here is to evolve an administrative unit working effectively 
as agent of the Commission, and leaving responsibility for day 
to day transport operations in the three separate districts 
proposed under the scheme in the care of area and district 
managers. 

The scheme allows for the continued operation, on certain 
conditions, of road services which are within or partly within 
the area, and of services which traverse the area. The main 
controversy is still likely to arise from the taking over of 
municipal transport undertakings on the basis of their net debt 
—a procedure which works particularly harshly in the case of 
Newcastle. No amount of consultative machinery to enable 
local opinion to find expression will redeem this initial injustice. 
And that is what the Act requires, and it will affect other cities 
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as well as Newcastle. There will be consultation between the 
Area Board and the Railway Executive to co-ordinate Services, 
to provide through booking, inter-available tickets and connect. 
ing services. These are useful steps, and given common own 
ship, there would be no excuse for failing to provide them. 
but indeed they touch only the fringe of real transport ©0-0rd, 
nation. That is a question rather of costs and charges, 

a charges scheme is introduced, the Commission will not be 
able to increase road fare without the Minister’s approval, 


Trade and Commodities 
Stockpiling through Barter? 

Britain’s hopes of increasing its dollar earnings through 
larger American purchases of strategic materials are rapj 
diminishing. The British delegation will no doubt raise this 
matter again in Washington cespite the fact that an official 
British request in favour of such purchases received no re. 
ponse when it was made early in July. Judging from recey 
events in the United States, the amount of help Beitain js 
likely to get from stockpile purchases will be small. In the 
first place, Congress as reduced quite drastically this year’s 
authority to make advance contracts—this topic is discussed a 
greater length on page 506. Secondly, the Munitions Board is 
still concerned with a “ balanced acquisition,” and it has again 
stressed this point in its latest six-monthly Report. Although 
all materials beirg accumulated are essential, a plentiful supply 
of one may be rendered useless by the lack of another. The 
stockpile already holds sizeable quantities of rubber, jute, 
and industrial diamonds—the main strategic materials ayail- 
able in the sterling area—so that this year’s appropriations are 
more likely to be spent in acquiring those goods which until 
recently were in short supply. 

The use of the sterling counterpart fund to purchase critical 
materials may give support to the individual commodity 
markets, but it does not increase the sterling area’s dollar 
earnings. The Economic Co-operation Administration ha 
recently been empowered to act as agent for the Bureau of 
Federal Supply in acquiring goods for the stockpile, and such 
purchases would be paid in dollars from the Bureau’s annul 
appropriation. This, however, is only an administrative 
change ; it will not increase the total amount of dollars avail- 
able for stockpiling 

Perhaps the greatest blow to Britain’s hopes is the Congres 
authorisation to the Commodity Credit Corporation empower- 
ing it to exchange agricultural products in its possession against 
strategic materials produced abroad. In 1939, America oo- 
cluded a similar barter transaction with Britain when it e- 
changed 600,000 bales of cotton against 80,000 tons of rubber. 
This method certainly has possibilities, bur its value for the 
sterling area, at any rate, is limited. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation holds large quantities of cotton, tobacco, cereal 
and other farm products. With the exception of cotton, Britain 
can either do without these goods or purchase them from other 
sources without incurring a dollar expenditure. 


x * x 


Cocoa Problems and Prices 


The trend in cocoa prices in the New York market vet 
the past nine months has probably created more anxiety fot 
the Treasury than for cocoa producers. The production 0 
cocoa beans cannot be expanded or reduced very rapidly, but 
demand is almost a direct function of the level of natot 
incomes—and particularly of the level of national income in the 
United States. When prosperity prevails, demand is high aad 
$0, too, is the price of cocoa. Last year, exports of cocoa beats 
from the Gold Coast and Nigeria together earned neatly $110 
million, but during the present year dollar earning: have falles 
to less than half this sum. Cocoa reached its peak price 
New York of 51 cents a Ib. (monthly average) in Novembet, 
1947. After an initial decline it recovered to 443 cents if 
1948, but thereafter prices fell steadily to 18} cents last, March 
Since then there has been a slight recovery to 24 cents # 
August but the present price stands at 20j cents a Ib, Te 
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Planting grass... 


to harvest steel! 


These Welsh sandhills were a desolation . . . until the man 
came along with marram grass to start the scheme of raising 
the foreshore level by twenty-six feet. For a place had to 
be made for steel — the Abbey Works, to cover three times 
the area of Hyde Park. 

This is one of the boldest of our post-war industrial 
developments, a new steel works now building at an esti- 
mated cost of £60 million to take its place among the largest 
and most up-to-date plants in the world. 


/4MILE OF ROLLERS. The pride of the men at the Abbey 
Works will be the immense ‘continuous hot-strip mill’, run- 
ting through high sheds like Zeppelin hangars for three- 
quarters of a mile. A slab of white-hot steel, 8 in. thick, will 
enter the rolling mills at 200 ft. a minute and race out at 2,000 
f..a.minute one-tenth of an inch thick ! 


1,000,000 TONS A YEAR. Out- 
pul. at the Abbey will be a million 
tonsa year of this hot strip, much of 
Which another great works now 
nsing at Trostre, 25 miles to the west, 
wil turn into tin-plate. 

There you have a glimpse of one 
part of the steel industry’s own 5- 
year development plan, already well 


» and estimated to cost 
£240 million. 
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*T have seen sites of 
this character devel- 
oped in various parts 
of the world, but I 
have never seen any- 
thing developed better 
and more speedily "— 
Mr. ARTHUR DEAKIN, 
general secretary of 
the Transport and 
General Workers 
Union. 
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Sankey-Sheldon Limited, 46 Cannon $t., London, €.C.4 
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THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
COMPANY LIMITED 

The “ English Electric’ factories constitute one of the largest ‘ 
British industrial organizations supplying the world with plant 
and apparatus for the generation, transmission, distribution and 
utilization of electrical energy. eee 
These exports represent a major national asset and make an 
important contribution to help Britain pay for the imported 
food and raw materia! she requires. 


Extra Fewer 


BEHIND BRITAIN’S DRIVE 
‘THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LTD., QUEENS HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
i Works: Stafford, Preston, Rugby, Bradford, Liverpool ae 
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producers’ price is fixed by the Gold Coast and Nigerian 
Cocoa Boards. As these Boards are believed to possess ample 
funds, the ‘price paid te producers may not fall so sharply as 
the market price in New York. Some reduction on last season’s 
price, however, will probably have to be made, especially if 
cocoa in New York falls still farther 

Swollen shoot remains the serious menace to West African 
cocoa producers, though the excellent growing conditions of the 
recent season did much to mitigate its effect on output. Lord 
Rennell in his address this week to the Cocoa, Chocolate and 
Confectionery Alliance, advocated urgent action in combating 
this disease and added that the only known remedy was cutting 
out the affected trees. Since 1939 the number of trees on the 
Gold Coast infected with swollen shoot ts estimated to have 
risen from 1,000,000 to §0 million—a _ colossal figure 


PRICES OF ACCRA COCOA 
IN NEW YORK 





Apr Jui Apr Ap Jul 
19 I ae 19 8.8 1949 





which rep\esents one-eighth of the total numbe: of trees. At 
this rate of infection Lord Rennell estimated that the cocoa 
industry in the Gold Coast would be extinguished within five 
to seven years. Yet during the riots in Accra at the end of 
1947, the Gold Coast Government surrendered to “ political 
agitation” and suspended its cutting-out policy, thus virtually 
allowing the disease to spread unchecked. 

When prices received by producers are high, any policy 
which involves cutting-out of infected stock (which can still bear 
sound fruit) is bound to be unpopular, unless the rate of com- 
pensation is sufficiently attractive. As the price paid to pro- 
ducers is likely to be lowered, it may be possible to repair some 
of the damage done in the past year and a-half. A new and 
much more vigorous cutting-out scheme seems the only remedy. 
Unless that is done, the prosperity of the Gold Coast will be 
at stake and the sterling area would also lose a valuable source 
of dollars. 

* x * 


What Price Tin? 


The future of tin marketing must remain in abeyance 
until the end of the month, when the working party set up by 
the Tin Study Group submits its report on the prospects of 
an international agreement At the meeting of the Study 
Group last June, British representatives were anxious to secure 
a marketing scheme for tin, and subsequently Sir Stafford 
Cripps suggested that this could be explored at the forth- 
coming Washington talks. The United States delegates were 
opposed to an international agreement unless it allowed for 
an expanding world production. At that time the United 
States was also opposed to a free world market ; it wanted 
to maintain the international allocation scheme. Since then, 
however, the American Government has decided to lift im- 
mediately the ban on the domestic use of tin for such items 
as jewellery, novelties and ornaments, and to abolish by 
December 1st the restrictions on tin used in tin cans and 
closures for food containers. Private import of tin metal is 
also to be permitted, though import licences will still be 
required. ‘ 

The effect of these relaxations on the tin market is uncertain. 
The maintenance of import licences is only necessary so long 
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as tin is allocated to the various consuming countries by the 
Combined Tin Committee. In the past twelve months, how 
ever, it is has been price rather than international allocation 
which has restricted consumption in most countries. In the 
United States it is generally believed that the price of tin wig 
fall ; if so, the profits of Malayan producers and the 
earnings of the sterling area will fall, The Ministry of 

has temporarily suspended the sale of Straits tin 
London to American dealers—presumably to see what will 
happen in New York. 

American commercial consumption of tin is still not back 
to its prewar level, and in the first six months of 1949 it 
has been estimated at 27,000 toms against 32,000 tons in the 
first half of 1948. If, through the lifting of restrictions on the 
use of tin, American consumption increases by 10,000 tons, 
world production will still be well in excess of consumption, 
World output of tin in June reached a postwar peak of 
15,000 tons owing to larger production in Malaya, Bolivia and 
the Belgian Congo, Tin metal production, however, declined 
by 700 tons to 14,000 tons. In the first half of this year, tin 
production totalled 77,900 tons, tin metal production’ 83800 
tons, whereas apparent tin consumption amounted to only 
62,000 tons, a decline of over 10,coo tons on the first half of 
1948. If American stockpile purchases are not increased, it 
seems epident that the price of tin will tend to fall ~ 

* * * 


New Trade Pact with Germany 


In the new trade agreement between western Germany and 
the sterling area, which is to run for twelve months as from 
July 1, 1949, a substantial trading surplus is foreseen for the 
sterling countries, In the agreement British and sterling area 
exports are put at $278 million plus $12.9 million for non- 
essentials, while imports from Germany are put at $205 million 
and $12.9 million for non-essentials. Of the $205 million, $y 
million is to go to the Dominions and a similar amount to the 
colonies. Germany will be exporting fewer raw materials and 
more manufactured goods. Ever since the war the German 
had been complaining—with some justification—that they were 
being pressed into the unnatural position of exporter of rw 
materials and importer of manufactures. The new schedule 
of German exports has a decidedly new look. True, steel 
scrap at $43 million is still the largest item. But timber 
exports—which have always been a sore point with the 
Germans—have been entirely dropped, and textiles worth 
$30 million are to be exported to Britain alone. Potash expors, 
which have a special interest in view of British and Continental 
interest in the German Potash Loan (a topic discussed in more 
detail in a note on page 526) will amount to $2,300,000. The 
working-up of foreign-owned raw materials into. finished 
products is to earn $6,000,000 in commissions, and machinery 
exports to the Colonies alone are put at $15 million. Th 
German import list is dominated by three items : food products 
worth $44 million, wool, jute, cotton and similar material 
worth $93 million, and rubber imports of $36 million, 

In all, the agreement represents a step in the right direction 
notwithstanding a good deal of impatience displayed by som 
exporters on either side who claim potential markets afe 
being needlessly obstructed. The sterling area’s trading surplus 
does not, however, hold out hopes of substantial dollar settle 
ments by Germany. At the moment Germany is still receiving 
assistance in kind under the bizonal fusion agreement at the 
rate of £17.5 million a year. These gift goods are m™ 
in the $278 million, and when $70 million, the dollar 
of the £17.5 million subsidy, is subtracted, the payms 
balance all too neatly. It is, in fact, unlikely that the suo 
will continue much longer in its present form. 
are proceeding to substitute drawing rights of a similar amout 
for the existing arrangements. Such a change would suit ! 
sides well. The Germans, instead of being presented wi 
rigid list of predetermined free imports, would be = 
choose freely, and this country would receive dollars for # 
drawing rights granted. But such a change will requ 
American approval. . xe! 
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TELEPHONE RENTALS, LIMITED 
ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
LONG-TERM DEVELOPMENTS 

MR FRED T. JACKSON’S SURVEY OF ACTIVITIES 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
Telephone Rentals, Limited, was held on 
August 29th at the Central Hall, Westminster, 
sw. Mr. Fred TT. Jackson, OB.E., 
Comp.LE.E., chairman and joint managing 


director, presiding. 

The Secretary, Mr G. H. Field, read the 
sotice convening the mecting and the report 
of the auditors. 

The following is the chairman’s  state- 
ment. circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year to December 31, 1948: 


It is with pleasure that I am able once 
again to review another successful year of 

company. The accounts are the first 
wbmitted since the Companies Act of 1948 
came into force. This has necessitated very 
few changes in the form of accounts sub- 
mitted previously. I should, however, like 
io make a few observations with regard to 
certain of the items in the accounts. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The profit of Telephone Rentals, Limited, 
for the year, before providing for taxation, is 
£322,034, as compared with £264,381 for the 
yar 1947. The various appropriations made 
from this profit are shown in the profit and 
loss account. 


With regard to income tax, you will re- 
member that last year a higher charge fell 
wo be made by reason of the fact that we were 
able to set aside for the first time the sum 
necessary to cover the estimated liability based 
on the profits for that year. The income tax 
charged for this year, £91,418, includes a 
reserve based on the profits for the year now 
under review. 


CONTINGENCIES RESERVE 


You will observe that we have made an 
*ppropriation of £50,000, being a transfer to a 
contingencies reserve. This is a large sum, 
therefore it requires some explanation. Al- 
though we cannot foresee what the future 

» Your directors feel there is no doubt that 

are difficult times ahead for industry. A 

vay large number of industrial companies 
came into being during the war and made great 
progress, but, owing to the extremely high 
wation it has not been possible for them to 
put on one side and build up substantial re- 
‘erves from profits earned. These remarks 
tho apply to private incomes. In these cir- 
cumstances we feel that a large number of 
‘oncerns will have difficulty in surmounting an 
‘conomic crisis through lack of reserves. This 
ate of affairs is bound to have its reper- 
assions on companies which have been 
are many years, such as your company, 
er able mt build up a sound 

, re during the years prior to 

fe Messve national taxation. it is felt, there- 
while not prophesying a large 

— of bankruptcies, it is only wise for 

§© make a substantial a riation for 
an from individual contracts in 
pe two or three years, thereby leaving 
‘tarning capacity and our rate of 


It would : 

tht it in your direc ee mist to state here 
: opinion that industry 

this country cannot forge ahead when the 


Government takes more than half of the 
profits earned to finance Socialistic schemes 
which the country cannot afford, however 
desirable these schemes may be. 


PENSIONS 


You will also note we have transferred 
£10,000 to a reserve for supplemental pensions 
to our staff, which also requires some explana- 
tion. You are aware of the fact that we have 
a contributory pension scheme, which has 
been in existence since 1928. The pur- 
chasing power of the £ forces on your 
directors the fact that they have a moral 
responsibility to older employees to establish 
a fund which will enable them to supplement 
existing pensions in cases of hardship. We 
have also to recognise that we have a certain 
number of older employees who have spent 
the best part of their lives in working for your 
company but who were too old at the in- 
auguration of the pension scheme to join it. 
In these cases, too, we feel again we have a 
moral obligation to come to their assistance 
when they retire. | 


We have transferred a further £20,000 to 
the general reserve, bringing this up to a 
total of £300,000. After making these appro- 
priations, providing for the dividend in 
respect of the year, and setting aside £32,927 
for distribution to employees under the 
company’s participating scheme, there is left 
the substantial balance of £73,649 unappro- 
priated and carried forward to the current 
year. 


BALANCE SHEET 


Will you now please turn to the company’s 
balance sheet. Our revenue-producing instal- 
lations have been increased throughout the 
year and the value at which these installations 
now stand in our books is £1,573,494, as 
compared with £1,218,672 last year. This 
value is a very conservative figure and repre- 
sents a sum of approximately one and a half 
times our annual revenue. 


During this year we have added to our 
freehold and leasehold properties, the main 
acquisition being a central stores in which 
our equipments and accessories are stored 
and distributed to all our branches through- 
out the country. 


Under the heading of subsidiary companies 
the increase in our investments of £1,000 over 
last year represents our holding in our South 
African subsidiary formed during the year. 
This South African company has two sub- 
sidiary undertakings, one of which operates 
on similar lines to your company, and I am 
glad to be able to report that the business 
obtained has been quite phenomenal and it 
should, in due course, contribute substantially 
to the profits of the group. 


There is an item under this heading appear- 
ing for the first time—namely, “Loan to 
subsidiary company (S. Africa),” amounting 
to £73,343. is sum represents the balance 
(after deducting the above-mentioned invest- 
ment and the preliminary ¢ of forma- 


tion) of the £75,000 which appeared in last 
a bentt’ Uhect under the heading of 
“Cash at bank in South Africa.” 
Referring now to the other side of the 
balance sheet, our issued capital and capital 
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reserves remain at substantially the same 
figure as last year. Under our revenue 
reserves, the general reserve increases by the 
appropriation to which I have already referred. 
Your interest im the company’s capital, 
reserves and surplus is {1,906,484 as against 
£1,816,012 at the corresponding date last 
year. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AND 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The consolidated balance sheet and con- 
solidated profit and loss account follow a 
similar form to the accounts of the holding 
company, but certain changes have been 
made by reason of the acquisition of the South 
African businesses. In view of the changes 
made this year and owing to the fact that the 
accounts of the South African subsidiaries, 
although made up to December 31, 1948, do 
not cover a full year, the 1947 figures have 
not been printed, but comparative figures will, 
of course, appear in future years. 

It is not necessary for me to comment in 
detail on the consolidated accounts as the 


items are quite straightforward and can be 
followed quite readily. 


Finally the profit of the group before taxa- 
tion is £333,269 and, after making the various 
appropriations of the group, the balance of 
unappropriated profits carried forward appli- 
cable to the holding company’s shareholders 
amounts to £81,953. 


CAPITAL 
You will remember that at our last annual 
eral ing I mentioned the necessity 


or further capital; during the current year 
we issued 400,000 44 per cent. Cumulative 
Preference shares at 21s. 6d. per share. This 
issue was over-subscribed and the total 
amount applied for was {£1,419,348. 


A considerable proportion of the amount 
accrued from this issue was absorbed in 
clearing the current liabilities which appear, 
in the balance sheet now under review. 


During the year we have added a further 
item of Ta to our industrial services 
known as “ ph.” This we believe 
has a very great future in textile industries 
and will in due course make a very valuable 
contribution to our revenue. 


THE YEAR IN REVIEW 


Last year I gave you a description of our 
organisation and I think it would be of 
interest if I now amplified this with a des- 
cription of what we have been doing during 
the last twelve months. 


We firmly adhere to our policy of allocating 
priority in manpower and materials to our 
existing subscribers, for once we add a new 
subscriber to our ever-growing list we expect 
that he will be a permanent su Rec: 
as we do all in our power to give satisfaction 
and service. 

During the past year we have reorganised 
our experienced commercial staff and the 
whole of the British Isles has been. divided 
into districts, each with an experienced 
representative responsible directly to his own 
branch manager. The representative’s job is 
to keep in touch with subscribers in his 
district and to assist and advise them on the 
application of all sections of T.R. Service 
adapted to their particular requirements. 


As an organisation we are being called 
more and more to act as consultants to indus- 
trial concerns in al] trades with particular 
reference to preventing loss of time and helping 
in 2 


THE OUTLOOK 
In connection with plans for the expansion 
of our business we have commenced a long- 
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term plan for development by the recruitment 
and special training of new representatives. 
Most of these representatives we take on are 
young and very keen to become fully qualified 
T.R. Service representatives; to enable 
them to achieve this they are trained under 
experienced salesmen for a period of two to 
three years, provided they obtain the neces- 
sary standards at each stage of their training. 
This training consists of a graduated series of 
sales schools, held at intervals over a period, 
with special assistance from experienced T.R. 
representatives. 

We firmly believe that by the methods now 
in operation, in spite of the fact that we are 
face to face with a buyers’ market, we shall 
more than hold our own in the difficult months 
that undoubtedly lie ahead. 


I feel that a special word of thanks should 
be extended to the high level officials of the 
Board of Trade and the Ministry of Supply, 
both of whom have been so helpful to us. It 
has to be borne in mind that the civil servants 
are those who have to carry out the instructions 
of the Government of the day and, however 
much industrialists may di ¢ with the 
instructions given the high level civil servants 
cannot be blamed for t ; 


In conclusion, on behalf of the management, 
I should like to express our thanks to all our 
employees throughout the whole organisation 
for their loyalty and keenness. I can assure 
you that the spirit of comradeship and good- 
will between our employees at all levels, is 
something which has to be experienced to be 
appreciated. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted, the proposed dividends were ap- 

roved, the retiring director, Mr Charles H. 
eS A.C.A., was re-elected; the remu- 
neration of the auditors, Messrs. Chas. W. 
Rooke Lane and Company, was fixed and a 
resolution was passed adopting new articles 
of association. 


T. R. ROBERTS, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND OF 15 PER CEN2. 


The fifty-fourth annual genera! meeting of 
T. R. Roberts, Limited, was held on August 
31st in London, Mr L. P. Jackson, chairman 
of the company, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

The accounts now presented may be viewed 
as relating to the first normal year since the 
reconstruction of your company. This year 
we have the benefit of a full year’s profits 
from all but the subsidiary which was 
acquired in September last, and your directors 
have accordingly recommended an ordinary 
dividend of 15 per cent. in the confident ant- 
cipation that, subject to normal trading con- 
ditions, they can look forward to a period 
of consolidation and stabilisation. 

In this regard it will be noted that the 
unappropriated profit carried forward has 
increased by £6,474 to a sum of £14,090, 
which amount is equivalent to a dividend of 
approximately 30 per cent. on ite o:aimary 
stock, 

In the report accompanying last year’s ac- 
counts, your directors siated thar the current 
excess value of the subsidiary companies’ 
assets over the book values as shown in the 
accounts would more than cover the figure 
shown in the balance-sheet as excess cost of 
shares. Ample justification of this is. pro- 
vided in the case of the sale of a frechold at 
approximately three and a-half times its book 
v: 


ue, ; 

_ In spite of difficult trading .onditions and 
the obscure economic future, I am leased to 
report that current group trading to date 
compares favourably with last year’s equitiva- 
lent figures, and feel ~hat w2 can anticipate 
cae successful. and profitable year’s 
* The report and accounts were uxsanimous! 
adopted. r 


CROPPER AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The fifty-second annual general meeting of 
Cropper and Company, Limited, was held on 
August 30th, at the registered office, 
Thatcham, Berkshire, Mr Frank W. J. 
Smith (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 

The tollowing is the chairman's speech, 
which was circulated with the report and 
accounts: Gentlemen, in spite of the more 
competitive conditions that have prevailed 
during the greater part of the past year, I am 
pleased to be able again to submit very satis- 
factory accounts. In fact the results are better 
than for any other year in the long history of 
the company, with the solitary exception of 
last year, which in many respects was ab- 
normal. 

The profit for the year, £162,231, is sub- 
ject to a provision of £87,891 for taxation, 
which includes adjustments for previous 
years. The total provision for taxation at 
the date of the balance-sheet is no less than 
£215,000. Against this we have tax reserve 
certificates amounting to £200,000, and in 
addition there is about £300,000 either in 
cash or in investments that can readily be 
turned into cash, so the company has ample 
liquid resources. 


DISTRIBUTION MAINTAINED 


The directors recommend the payment of 
a dividend upon the ordinary shares of 10 
per cent. and a bonus of 10 per cent., which 
is the same distribution as last year. The 
direttors do not think it advisable to in- 
crease this in view of the undertaking given 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer at the 
request of the Federation of British Indus- 
tries, notwithstanding that the earnings are 
more than four times the amount of the dis- 
tribution. It is also proposed to transfer 
£25,000 to general reserve, £25,000 to re- 
serve for replacements, and to carry forward 
the balance of £39,630. The general re- 
serve will then stand at £150,000 and the 
reserve for replacements at £52,052. You 
will notice that the fixed assets, land, build- 
ings and plant have been written down over 
a period to the low figure of £83,706. Their 
real value is considerably in excess of this 
amount. 

Our associate company, Colthrop Board 
and Paper Mills, Limited, has not had a good 
year, for reasons fully set out in my speech 
to the shareholders of that company, Briefly 
the reason is that the purchase price of its 
raw materials and the selling prices of the 
finished product, both of which are strictly 
controlled, afford insufficient margin for a 
reasonab‘e profit, notwithstanding the fact 
that production was higher than for any pre- 
vious year. Our fully owned subsidiary com- 
pany, Containers, Limited, has had a satis- 
factory year and is paying the same dividend 
and bonus as for the previous period 

It is difficult to forecast the future of our 
company in these unstable times, but new 
machinery has been installed during the 
year, more machinery is on order, the orga- 
nisation works well, the order book is full 
and we can look forward with confidence in 
the knowledge that we are well equipped to 
face the future whatever it may bring. My 
thanks are due to my colleagues on the board 
and to the staff and employees, without whose 
loyal co-operation and energy these results 
would not have been i ssible. 

; ressing the meetin 
said: In my ~ h which was Secthenet 
with the report I fully exp'ained the position 
and T do not think there is anything that I 
could usefully add. I might perhaps have 
emphasised strength of the balance-sheet 
by pointing out that the current assets are 
nearly three times as much as the current 
liabilities, and that the general reserve, to- 
gether with the balance carried forward in 
the profit and loss account, are more than 
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half the amount of the issued . 
but after all the figures speak f. 


The report and accounts wer i 
€ Unanimoys) 
adopted. ’ 


COZENS AND SUTCL 
(HOLDINGS) re 





The eighth annual general i 


Cozens and Sutcliffe (Holdings), Limited cs 
was held on August 26th at Grosveng; 
House, London, W.1, Mr H. V. Copp 
(chairman) presiding. : 
The following is his circulated statement: 
As in previous years, we are Publishing 
the balance-sheet and accounts of Comp, 


and Sutcliffe (Holdings), Limi: together 
with the consolidated balance-sheet and 
profit and loss account of the company and 
its saneerion, : 

e accounts for the year under rey 
disclose a net trading aoe of £40,397 ait 
which must be very satisfactory to share 
holders when it is considered that the com. 
pany is subject to the same difficulties which 
have beset industry as a whole during the 
past 12 months. " 

Your company’s freehold site at Enfield 
continues to justify its existence, and in my 
opinion has to-day a value at leat seve 
times as great as its cost. The piant and 
machinery of the company also centinues to 
be maintained in a high state of efficiency 
and here again I can assure shareholders that 
the market value of this asset ‘s 10 times 
greater than the figure shown on our balance. 
sheet. The directors consider that ihe firs. 
cial position of the company is very good. 

As to the future, the order book 3s fuli ato 
the export position is excellent, “he dite. 
tors have, despite these very sivingeat rms, 
every reason to believe that profits are likely 
to be maintained during the current year. 

The report and accounts ere adopted, 


TEETGEN AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 
RECORD SALES 


The fifty-fourth ordinary general meeting 
of Teetgen and Company, Limited, was held 
on August 25th in London. 

Mr John Passmore, chairman and mana- 
ing director, who presided, said: Ladies and 
gentlemen, from the report sent to you over 
three weeks ago you have probably discovered 
that the net profit for the year i 
less than in the previous year. The reas 
for this are the lower margins of proli 
allowed on controlled goods, ' 
increased expenses and also partly due » 
the year’s trading account being only for 2 
weeks as against 53 weeks in the previous 
accounting period. 

The sales were the highest for amy ye 
since the formation of the company. In 
we had 14 branches; to-day we have 23.7! 
larger bacon ration will materially help © 
increase turnover The new 
Croydon is proving satisfactory, and we hase 
purchased another business at 
Stes which we take over on 





e. 


In the balance sheet of Teetgen and Cat- 
pany you have no doubt hatioed very cat 
siderable reserves and also that we, tur 
plenty of cash in the bank, while labile 
less than at the close of the year before. *% 
tures, plant, pro and investments 2° 
worth more than the values. 4 sto 
have been valued and certified by 
W. H. Cork and Company as usual, Alte 
repairs are nearly up to date we Mal i 
vided another £4,000 for this year. © 
Cary fonsracs is up by af ae bees 
now pose that 
adopted and that a dividend of 10. 
es on the ordinary shares and 
Mr BE. W. Derry seconded the resol? 
and jt was carried unanimously. 
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Statistical Summary 


CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 


NET REPAYMENTS 
Nat. Savings Certs. 
24°, Def. Bonds... 
3°, Def. Boads.... 
Other Debt :-— 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended August 27, 1949, men 
ordinary revenue was £10, 0,539,006, 
ordinary expenditure of £46,069,000 and on 
to sinking funds nil. Thus, including sipking 
fund allocations of £4,604,000, the surplus a 
since April Ist is (63,132,000 against £ 285,625,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 




















Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
& thousand) 


ade | Y proec 





Taoome Tax. ..... ‘14 10,278 15,191 
Set -taMoi. ons vided 105, 

Estate, etc., Duties 176, 2,900. 3,200 
Stamps on Uva vate 48,5 900 1,300 
Profits Tax .... 240 4,800 7,500 
E.P.T. , 1,000 800 
Other ‘Inland. Rev. } 2, od win 
SpecialContributa. 25, 300 





20,878 29,091 


17,361 10,808 
29,581 29,093 








Customs......... 829, 6 332,069 316,36: 
Excise .33....6.. ' 665,600) 326,281 305,1 








Baciee’ 6s. .4.- 46,942 39,901 





Motor Duties..... | 54, 


ing. . 
P.O. (Net Receipts) | 
Wireless Licences. 
Crown Lands..... 
Receipts from: 

Sundry Loans. . 
Misceli. Receipts. . 


Total Ord. Rev... ' 


12, 
1 


Secr-BaLANCING | 
Post Office....... il 
Income Tax on} 
E.P.T. Refunds! 





Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(¢ thousand) 








| 

Esti- 
Expenditure | mate, 

|1949 
| 
} 





RDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 


Nat. Debt..... 485, 1,815 1,087 
Payments to N.,) j 
reland........ 1,047 1,453 


Other Cons. Fund 


Services ....... 4 
: pea 
Datth. be saskteve 2,867, 2,545 
Supply Services .. 41,485 43508 
Total Ord. Expd.. 332970 44,352, 46,069 
Sinking Funds . bee i 200... 


Total (excl. Self 
Bal. Expd.). .. . |332970 


Setr-Bavancine | 
Post Office....... | 159,6. 4,600, 2,500 
Income Tax on 
E.P.T. Refunds 


After decreasing Exchequer yor = £32,862 to 
£3,005,987, the other operations for the week decreased 
the gross National Debt by £13,468,138 to £25,315 million, 


NET RECEIPTS 
Overseas Trade Guarantees out 


Guarantees Act, 1949 .......0..0..eeeeeses 185 
aed ISSUES (£ thousand) 
Post Office and Telegraphs ~........... SoNteeses 
BPE. Pte s isis ings sce kei . > caxedew ovedece 


oon ag? cmap ag eae f me rin A 1945, s. 3 (i) seeeee 7,150 
ar tneeeee 
Bie reas Ma aang Commi on 
i220 


NET RECEIPTS 
Tax Reserve Certs, 


Ways & Means Ad- 


Notes Issued:- 
InCi irculs — 1274,949,873 


FLOATING DEBT 


















2210 0, 2386-0 1441-0]6525°8 


2210-0 2249-C 


2210-0 | 2240-4 
2210-0 | 2247-6 
2210+0 | 2257-£ 










Other Deps.:- 





1204-5] 6003-1 
1243-5] 6049-2 


1253-0] 6063-5 
1255-0} 6099-4 






























TREASURY BILLS 





Notes in cire ulation . 
Notes in banking 
_ ment av dwbuer . aeuue 

















Other securities 





Valued at s. per fine 0%... 


















ic Accounts ........ 
Treasury Special Account 





weet eee eww eee eee 












ROR oso vw on.0 00 tquieey 
Banking dept. res.......... 































On August 26th applications for bills to be paid on 
Monday and Tuesday were accepted as to about 74 per 
cent of the amount applied for at £99 17s. 
applications at higher prices were accepted in full. 
Applications for bills to be paid on Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday were accepted at £99 17s. 5d. and 
£220 million (maximum) of Treasury Bills 
are being offered for September 2nd. 
ended September 3rd the banks will not be asked for 
Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 






For the week 





ug. 21, Ang. “20. Aug. 20, 


Defence Bonds :— 
Repa SILVER 





Total Net Savings 
Interest on certificates repaid 596 
Interest accrued on savings 


eSBeEe 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


AUGUST 31, 1949 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Govt. Debt... 1s 
Other Govt, 


Seeurtties . 1338,270, 
Other Sees 6M 


, Coin (other 


than gold)... 1.» 


} Amt. of Fid———— 


Issue .....,. 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion {at 
172s. id. per 


Oz. fine)... ., 47,33 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Govt. Secs.... 
Other Secs.:- ™ 


Discounts and 
Advances... 10,358,985 


| Securities... 33,516,9% 





Ss OS. 15,297,960 
Coles... 5,116,886 
444,905,4% 


* Incinding Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioner’ 
of Natioual Debt and Dividend Accounts, 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ million) 





1299 -; 


>) 
0 O-7 0. 1 
0 0-2 OF 
172,39 1272/3, 172/38 BB 

o 

) 

8 

> 





401-0) 349-3 a 3006 
3 10-7 12-8 104 
21-7] 26-0 2-9 35 

426-6] 386-0 379-6 345 
52-4 64-2 15-2 OF 
o % "2 ” 

i 4 









5,100, « “pial 


0 
Fiduciary issue rT ea £1,300 tnillion ” to iL) 
million on July 6, 1949. 


“THe Economist” INDEX oF WHOLESALE 


PRICES 
1927 = 100) 


us 
Ata Ske he 





138-8 147-3 


179-7 . 1746 | ist 
247-9 | 1433 
155-4 | 146-7* 
162-1 | 165-2" 


223-0 227-4 





GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s Official buying al price vn 
remained at 172s, per fine ounce throughout 


t cash prices were as follows :— 
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NOTICES 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA GOVERNMENT 


VACANCY: STATISTICAL OFFICER 


Applications | are invited for the post of Junior Professional 
officer in the Central African Statistical Office in Salisbury, Southern 


mainte should possess a specialised degree in Commerce or 
ics or Statistics normally involving a 4-year course at a 
University, or @ specialised honours degree of a University involving 
4 years’ full-time post matriculation study and training. 

yeare vseale: £532 X £30 to £712 x £80 to £792 x £36 to £1,008 per 
annum. In addition to salary, a cost of living allowance at the rate 
. ximately 233 per cent of salary, and a children’s allowance 
at rate of £30 per annum for the first dependent child under 
is years and £24 per annum for each other dependent child under 
is years, is payable at present. A marriage allowance at the rate 
of (0 per annum is payable to married officers in receipt of a 
salary of {712 or less (per annum). , 

The suceessful applicant will be required to obtain a satisfactory 
medical certificate at an examination by a medical officer appointed 
py the Southern Rhodesia Government. 

Third-class rail fare will be paid from the place of recruitment 
in the United Kingdom to port of embarkation. A_ second-class 

eon the boat for the recruit and half the cost of passages 
in the same class for his wife and dependent children under the 
age of 18 years will be paid by the Southern Rhodesia Government. 

From the port of disembarkation to Salisbury. first-class rail 
fare and subsistence allowance will be paid to the recruit, and half 
the cost of similar fares and allowances in respect of his wife and 
family. Applicants should state the earliest date on which they 
could assume duty : : ; 

Applications, stating age, nationality, marital status, School and 
University career and qualifications, and the names of two persons 
to whom reference may be made, together with copies of testi- 
monials, should be sent to the Director of Census and Statistics, 
Box 63, Causeway, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, not later than 
September 30, 1949 


AUCKLAND UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF NEW ZEALAND) 

Applications are invited for the position of Senior Lecturer in 
Accountancy. Lectures conducted in the Accountancy Department 
indude Book-keeping, Auditing and Cost Accounting, and Secretarial 
law and Practice 

Salary £775 per annum, rising to £850 per annum. 

Further particulars and information as to the method of applica- 
tion may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Con:monwealth, 5, Gordon Square. London, W.C.1. 
The closing date for the receipt of applications is September 30, 1949. 


UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE 
CHAIR OF ECONOMICS 


The University invites applications for the Chair of Economics. 
The Professor will be Head of the School of Economics and will 
be responsible to the Council for its work. 

The salary will be £A1,400 a year, plus 10 per cent for super- 
annuation. 

First-class fare to Adelaide will be provided for the successful 
candidate and, if he is married, for his wife also. 

Further particulars and information as to the method of applica- 
tion may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, 
The dosing date for the receipt of applications is September 30, 1949. 


SOUTH WESTERN ELECTRICITY BOARD 
APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT ESTABLISHMENTS OFFICER 


Applications are invited for the position of Assistant Establishments 
rat Area Board Headquarters, Bristol, from candidates who 
tave had a wide experience in personnel management and labour 
tations, including negotiating machinery. Candidates will also be 
abetted to have experience in initiating schemes for education and 
‘taining of industrial and non-industrial employees. 
te post, which will be pensionable, will carry a salary between 
“7 7 £1,000 per annum, according to qualifications and experience. 
Pplications, giving full details of qualifications and experience, 
Bectric h Assistant Secretary (Establishments), South Western 
vita ty Board, Electricity House, Colston Avenue, Bristol, 1, 
— ten days of publication of this advertisement. 


ene 
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NUFFIELD COLLEGE, OXFORD 
oan proposed to elect a Gwilym Gibbon Research Fellow for 
Te a n the first instance, with the possibility of a further year. 

7 will be required to devote his time to research into a 
problem = sovernment, Preference will be given to candidates 
pence in the public service and to serving officers whose 

partment or Authority may be willing to second them. 
Wolieations ythould reach the Warden by September 30th, and 
sti le proposed subject of research.—Application forms and 
—— culars can be obtained from the Warden. 


f 


AMERICAN JOURNALIST IN USA 
ut as experience, academic background in economic subjects, will 


at apvanient for European trade groups, periodicals, etc. 
well written reports on US conditions.—Box 195. 


ANUFACTURERS : 
V Profitable line ot and distributors of very well known and 


operati proprietary household chemicals are desirous 
halt 4 owes to exploit proven potential market. They offer 
£16,000 and in similar firm (preferred) or gentleman able to invest 
& position to introduce further substantial capital if 
by f 
Mometion, eayesure earnings. Capital is required solely for sales 
exceed £10 sing, etc. Gross profit on actual sales last tradin 
This oe. but fringe of marketing possibilities not ye 

















= 


be a first-class proposition and interested parties will 
Bon Syne to furnish financial reference in the first instance.— 
Sei 











1. Be es i 
BA geeon) Hons., 36, male. 17 years local government service, 
change requiring initiative and responsibility —Box 191. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


The Senate invite applications for the Readership in Economics, 
with Special reference to Banking and Currency, tenable at the 
London School of Economics and Political Science (salary £1,050- 
£1,250-£1,450). Applications (10 copies) must be received not later 
than October 5, 1949, by the Academic Hegistrar, University of 


London, Senate House, W-C.1, from whom further particulars should 
be obtained. 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE 


Applications are invited from men and women for appointment as 
Personnel Management Adviser in the North Midlands Area. 
Candidates must have had extensive experience as Personnel Officers 
(whole time) in industrial undertakings. They should be able to 
advise firms on matters of personnel policy, on the organisation of 
personnel departments and the technique of personnel manage- 
ment. In particular, knowledge of modern employment 
and training methods, joint consultative procedure and indus- 
trial welfare is essential. A degree in sociology, economics or some 
cognate subjects, or a social science diploma is desirable. Candi- 
dates must be willing to live in any part of the country. Salary 
ranges for these posts are: — 

£835 x £25-£997 (Men) 
£695 x £25-£860 (Women) 
The post does not at present carry any claim to a pension. 

Written applications giving date of birth, education, full details 
of qualifications and experience (including a list in chronological 
order of posts held), together wth present salary, should be addressed 
to B.D.6, London Appointments Office, Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, 1-6, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1, to be 
received not ‘ater than 14 days after appearance of advert. In no 
circumstance should original testimonials be forwarded. Only 
candidates selected for interview will be advised. 


BOARD OF TRADE 

Applications are invited from men and women for a post of 
Library Adviser in Lendon. The appointment will, in the first 
instance, be for approximately 3 years in an unestablished capacity 
at a salary in the range £800-£1,000 according to experience and 
qualifications. 

Candidates must be at least 30 years of age on August 1, 1949; 
they must be Fellows or Associates of the fibrary Association or 
possess a University degree and a University Diploma in Librarian- 
ship, and must have practical experience of librarianship. Experience 
in the classification of economic and commercial works will be an 
advantage. 

Particulars and application forms from Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, London Appointments Office (Ref. No. BJ187), 1-6, 


Tavistock Square, London, .C.1. Completed applications must be 
received by September 30, 1949. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1L 


The Council of Bedford College invites applications for the post of 
Research Assistant in the Department of Sociology, Social Studies 
and Economics, open to men and women equally. Salary £400 per 
annum. The appointment will date from tober Ist or as soon 
thereafter as possible. Candidates must hold an Honours degree 
in Economics or Sociology ; economic or social research experience 


Someone Applications should :each the Secretary by September 
‘ . 


ee 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF HULL 

Applications are invited for an Assistant Lecturer in Statistics in 
the Department of Economics and Commerce. Salary scale £450, 
£500, £500, normally eligible for promotion to Lecturers’ grade after 
three years’ probationary service which may be reduced. The 
appointment carries superannuation benefits and children’s allow- 
ances are payable. Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar 
to whom applications (six copies) should be sent not later than 
September 17th. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND 
JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA 


Applications are invited for a Lecturer in Economics. 

Salary is £550 per annum rising by annual increments of £25 to 
£800 p.a. plus temporary cost of living allowance. : 

Further particulars and information as to the method of applica- 
tion may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
The closing date for the receipt of applications is September 30, 1949. 





SHRIDGE. Course 40. September 9th-12th. International 

Affairs: The Far East. Subjects: America's Stake in the Far 
East, Russia’s Far Eastern Ambitions, The New China, Japan. 
Speakers include, Joseph B. cae International News Editor of 
News Week, Wiiliam Courtenay, F.R.G.S. 

Course 41. September 16th-19th. Problems of Delinquency. 
Psychology and Maladjustment, Dr. Denis Carroll; Children in 
Need of Care or Protection, Basil Henriques, J.P.; Problems of 
ee, Gilbert Paull, K.C.; The Criminal Justice Act, Oliver 


Inclusive Fee: £3 10s. per course. Applicatons to Secretary, Ash- 
ridge, Berkhamsted, Herts. Tel.: Little Gaddesden 3191. 


Meee County Council require an accountant with 
considerable experience of fixing by negotiation, prices of com- 
ponents by reference to manufacturers’ costs, and able to criticise 
financially contractors’ final accounts. lifications in accounting 
or costing are desirable, Salary £595- r_ annum. 

The post is superann Applications, with two referees, to 
the County Treasurer, County 1, Hertford, not later than 
September 13th. 





eS Immediately: Assistant to Managing Director of large 
» industrial or; isation in North West. Must be well educated, 

ferably with knowledge of at least two European languages. 
Balary ee to age and experience—minimum £500 per annum.— 
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AGGREGATE ASSETS = 
at 3!st March, 1948, Established nearly 90 years. 


£98, 485, 109 


NEW. ZEALAND 


in New Zealand 


Represented at over 260 points 

in New Zealand and at Melbourne, 

Victoria ; Sydney, New South Wales; 
Suva, Fiji ; Apia, Samoa. 


London Offic Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 


2: 
1, een Victoria St., E.C.4 
So M. Semust, Manager. P. L. Porter, General Manager. 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt. 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Gommereial Register Ne. 1 Cairo. 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - £3,000,000 



















London Office: 
6&7 KING WILLIAM STREET,E.C.4 
Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 






REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS €18,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED €107,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED €198,000,000 
(1948 Accounts) 













Owing to change of financial control, the General Sales 
Manager of an important public Company manufacturing and 
marketing a household appliance of world-wide repute, 
becomes available in September. Aged 41 and of exceptional 
ability and all round experience. Accustomed to very con- 
siderable responsibility and formulatin and conducting 
creative sales operations and general business policy at the 
nighest level. Thorough understanding of the job of selling, 
marketing, publicity and dealer and distributor practice. 
Can get Sint to work together with loyalty and enthusiasm. 
awet-class education.—Please write to Box 186. 












ASSOCIATION OF CERTIFIED AND CORPORATE 
ACCOUNTANTS 
APPOINTMENTS REGISTER 
Employers seeking the services of Certified Accountants are asked 
to write to the Secretary of the Association, 22 Bedford Square, 
London, W.C.1. (Telephone: Museum 5163.) 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 
NUFFIELD RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 
Applications are invited for a Nuffield Research Fellowship in the 
Department of Political Economy. The Fellow will be required to 
conduct a Family Budget Inquiry in Aberdeen. Salary £800, with 


3.8.0. 

Applications to be lodged by September, 10, 1949, with the Secre- 
tary to the University, from whom Forms of Application and 
Conditions of Appointment may be obtained. 

H. J. BUTCHART, Secretary. 

University of Aberdeen. 


EADING London building contractors have two vacancies for 

articled pupils aged 16-174. Four years’ training in main aspects 
of builder's administration including costing, surveying and buying. 
National Service deferment during training: salary increasing 
annually; staff canteen. Applicants should have good general educa- 
tion blic school ferred). Write ‘‘ B.J.K.,”" c/o Dixons, 1-9, 
Hilis . Oxford Street; W.1. 


BRITAIN’S LEADING MONTHLY ON ASIAN AFFAIRS 


EASTERN WORLD 


INDIA—PAKISTAN—S.E. ASIA—FAR EAST—PACIFIC 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION <1 (post free). SINGLE COPIES Is. 6d. 
Write tor Sample Copins to :—45. Dorset Street, London. W.! 
















" Printed in Great Britain by St. Cusments Press, Lrp., Portugal St, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. _ Published weekly 


; Tur Economist 
at 22, Ryder Street, St. James's, Londen, §.W.1. U.S, Representative: R. S. Farley, 111, Broadway, New Penh. eeordey. September 3 es 





THE ECONOMIST, September 3, tug, 


aif ONAL - Ni) % 


Head Office: Branches chroma “e 
EOINBURGH 


ESTD. ne pea 


LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; pe 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, W.1, 


| ¥ 


Every description of Banking Service undertakea 


CANADA and 
The British Industrialist 


If you plan to enter the Canadian manufacturing 
field or to extend your operations there this Bask 
will be glad to provide up-to-date information, 





Enquiries cordially invited. 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1867 with Limited Liability.) 


2, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C3 
Head Office: TORONTO, CANADA. 


The Economist’s Bookshop Ltd. 


caters for specialists and students in 
Economics and the Political and Social Sciences 






ERfce S ref e>E S SesseezerreceS ETFF 





11-12 Clement’s Inn Passage, Aldwych, W.C2 
West ENp Brancu: 30A Bury Street, St. James's 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 


Applications are invited for a Lecturer in Political Science Sam 
of litical Science and Public Administration. 

Applicants are expected to be University graduates in Politia’ 
Science, History or Economics, and they should have 
in one or more of the following’ fields: International 
Pacific or East Asian Affairs, Government, Politics, oF 
New Zealand. Special consideration will be given 
who have had practical experience in national or 








administration in the South-east Asia or South-west oe 
The Lecturer will be in the School of Political Science a 
Administration, and will be subject to the general 

direction of the Professor in charge of that School. PT 


Salary £625 (N.Z.) p.a., rising by two annual in 
to £725 p.a. Allowance is made for travelling expenses. appli 

Further particulars and information as to the method of 
tion may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Unive 
of the British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon Square, London, yg 
The closing date for the receipt of applications is ser 


“DOMINION OF CANADA | 
THREE AND A QUARTER PER CENT REGISTERED #9 


For the purpose of pre ame Interest Warrants 
i BALANCES will, be STRUCK at the close 
ER 1, 1949; after which date the Stock 
ex dividend.—For the Bank of Montreal, Finan 
Government of the Dominion: of: Canada in Lo ro 
Manager, 47, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. September Bs 
OTHER NOTICES APPEAR OW PAGE 535. 
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